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UNDER CONTROL 


There was an obvious flavor of informality about the street. One shoe- 
less gentleman sat in a rocking chair on the front porch and talked 
through an open door to someone inside. “The Good Book says it, and 


I say it’s so, and that’s the way I’m goin’ to act.” The shoeless gentle- 
man was very clearly under control. 


Perhaps I wouldn’t see eye to eye with the gentleman’s theology, 
but I went on down the street a bit reassured. A great tribute to the 
Good Book is that it challenges alike the philosopher and the shoeless 
gentleman on a Nashville back street, and that it serves as a control 
upon the thoughts and acts of both. 


It is good for men to be controlled. Controls may be vicious, but their 
lack is more so. Nature sets an everlasting pattern in controlling all of 
its parts and phases. The universe is under control. It wouldn’t be a 
universe otherwise. Man’s spirit cannot be too closely likened to the 
stars in their courses, but the human spirit has no more right to an 
uncontrolled course than does a celestial body in interstellar space. 
Either is in violation of one of the primal laws. 

Parents and teachers have many obligations, and one of the foremost 
is the wise control of their children, so wise that in the end it tends 
to shift the responsibility of control to the controlled. 

No one wants entire freedom. No one can have it. Escape from one 
control means seizure by another, as in the case of the heavenly body 
that gets away from its moorings, or the man who resorts to drink to 
save himself from boredom. A school is a school only when control is 
one of its major manifestations, control that respects personality and 
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yet brings the total situation into a state of co-ordinated effort toward a 
desirable end. 

It is, of course, better for man to control himself, but even that ideal 
accepts the existence of an authority over and above man himself. 
It is an acceptance of the reign of law. The higher the law, the better 
the reign, of course. 

One hopes that the shoeless gentleman in the rocking chair conceives 
the Scriptures in their nobler meaning. In any case there is reassurance 
in such a control so unwaveringly accepted. 


MEND YOUR PROFESSIONAL SPEECH LEST YOU 
MAR YOUR PROFESSIONAL FORTUNE 


A profession has to have a reasonably specialized vocabulary. It needs 
such a medium to accommodate its meanings to proper formula. So, it 
sets about to develop a vocabulary. And then, at least in most cases, 
it sets about to overdevelop it, to invent heavy and boring terminology, 
to stiffen it in the mold of cant. One is likely to hear some of it in 
the official conversation of any court room, or at a meeting of 
physicians and surgeons. As for teachers...! Well, let this be said: 
there is no truth connected with the teaching and learning of children 
which cannot be clearly and interestingly told. Only too often it isn’t. 


. 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY IN SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


J. R. WHITAKER 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


There is a timeliness to the renewed attention that historical 
geography is receiving in American schools and colleges. The rise 
in the United States of geography as a college subject during the 
first decade of this century included the publication of two notable 
books on the past geography of our country: Ellen Churchill Semple’s 
American History and Its Geographic Conditions (1903), and Albert 
Perry Brigham’s Geographic Influences in American History (1903). 
Unfortunately but not surprisingly, these volumes gradually became 
less and less useful. New light on past geography outdated some 
sections, the contemporary period which the authors were interpreting 
in the light of the past became a part of the past, and basic geographic 
philosophies began to give more attention to the choices nature pro- 
vides than to her compulsions, and to earth features and geographic 
patterns than to historical events. 

Fully a quarter century ago the widening gap between historical 
geography as exemplified in these texts and that found in research 
papers and monographs became impressive to students of the American 
past. At the December meeting of the National Council of Geography 
Teachers in Nashville, Tennessee, in 1927, Dr. Ralph Brown discussed 
this situation with the author and outlined his ambitions to prepare 
a source book of readings to help fill the gap. That book was never 
written. A source book seemed less and less adequate as the years went 
by. Meanwhile Dr. Brown, along with a considerable number of other 
geographers, continued researches in the historical geography of 
this country. A part of his work on eastern United States reached 
fruition in his book, Mirror for Americans, published in 1943 by the 
American Geographical Society. This work and that which he did 
on areas farther west became the foundation on which he built his 
Historical Geography of the United States, published during the winter 
of 1948 shortly before his death. 

It is a fact well known to many that the lack of suitable texts to 
keep abreast of changes in the basic facts, interpretations, and philos- 
ophy of the historical geography of the United States was offset in 
large part during the 1920’s, 30’s, and early 40’s by the lectures and 
personal guidance of Professor Harlan H. Barrows of the University 
of Chicago. It is probably not too strong a statement to say that since 
his retirement there has been no single clear fountainhead from 
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which teachers could quickly draw water for thirsty minds. The 
appearance in elementary textbooks (including one by Professors 
Barrows and Parker) of much historical geography made ail the 
more desirable such an organized body of material as that presented 
in Dr. Brown’s recent text. The studies in historical geography carried 
out by Professor Carl Sauer and his students notably contributed to 
monographic materials; but, save for his Man in Nature, have not 
resulted in any text for schools and colleges. 

In considering the present status of historical geography in American 
education, direct reference to past work is more appropriate than 
appears on the surface. Although Dr. Brown, for example, never 
studied under Professor Barrows, he did read with care notes from 
Professor Barrows’ lectures, and he did build into his book the re- 
searches made by a host of Professor Barrows’ students. In a sense, 
this paper, therefore, is an appreciation of the work of such persons 
as Barrows, Sauer, Brown, Semple, and Brigham, though emphasis 
is placed on the opportunities and problems presented to teachers of 
units and courses in historical geography. 


OPPORTUNITIES PROVIDED IN HiSTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 


In thinking about the satisfactions that come from the teaching of 
historical geography, I am reminded of a conversation between two 
mathematicians at the University of Wisconsin when the younger of 
the two was considering a shift in his work from pure mathematics to 
applied fields. The older one warned him of what might happen. Said 
he, “You are likely never to return whole-heartedly to pure mathe- 
matics, because you will find its application to current affairs to be 
the more challenging and alluring pursuit.” In similar fashion, many 
a person who has enlarged his view of geography from a study of 
contemporary scenes and patterns to a consideration of the geography 
of the past finds satisfactions and opportunities that ever after make 
him an historical geographer. In listing some eight main themes that 
run through historical geography as it applies to this country, I am 
not meaning to take the position that contemporary geography does 
not offer opportunities along this line, but rather to point out that, 
in my opinion, historical geography is superior as a medium for 
developing these ideas. 

1. Historical geography provides an opportunity to watch the spread 
of man and his works over the land and to understand how the 
location of people, settlements, and industries came about. A map of 
population for successive decades is indeed illuminating to many a 
mind. True, a study of population distribution and the distribution of 
other man-made features can be carried out for our day, and one may 
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even discover various contemporary relationships that are satisfying; 
but a well-rounded explanation of these distributions comes only by 
noting how they came about. In the study of changes lies the heart of 
the best opportunity for understanding the facts of human geography. 

2. As in contemporary geography, the relation of man to the natural 
aspects of the scene is one of the major themes. It is impressive to see 
how the salmon resources of the Pacific Northwest have functioned 
in human affairs since our first knowledge of this continent and how 
the short, cool summers of the Lake Superior Highland have steadily 
placed a handicap on farming there. From a study of historical 
geography one can easily arrive at a very deep appreciation of the 
abiding significance, though not necessarily the identical role, of 
various elements in the natural environment. 


3. Indeed, one of the principal satisfactions that comes from the 
study of historical geography is to note the changing significance of 
specific natural factors with changes in people, in inter-regional 
relations, and in world affairs. One is reminded in this connection of 
the elementary but effective formula that Professor R. H. Whitbeck 
used years ago—his interpretation of the geography of any particular 
area in terms of time, place, and people. The changing role of Niagara 
Falls or of the Appalachian Plateau or the Mississippi River or the 
Great Plains—it is in such studies that one finds an easy entry into 
a true appreciation of the significance of people, of times, and of inter- 
regional and world relations as factors in the geography of specific 
places. 


4. Historical geography provides opportunity not only to study the 
changing role of natural factors but also to see how man has altered 
them. It may be a change for the better so far as human needs are 
concerned, or, as more commonly, the alteration of the natural con- 
ditions may be in the direction of lowered usefulness. The modifica- 
tions of natural vegetation, of soils, of water are best understood by 
reference to conditions which occurred when the white man came into 
the area and to the changes that have taken place since that time. 


5. A study of contemporary geography brings out the role of sections 
in our national affairs but fails to make clear how those contrasts 
came about. Here is one of the principal opportunities historical 
geography affords—to start out with the natural and cultural regions 
of pre-Columbian times and to trace those down to the present. It 
is illuminating to note that there has not always been a South, or 
a Winter Wheat Belt, or a Corn Belt. 


6. Historical geography provides opportunity for an analysis of 
various phases of political geography. One may be interested in the 
development and role of individual states, such as Tennessee or 
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Virginia, and the advantages and disadvantages afforded by great 
geographic diversity within a state; one may be primarily concerned 
with incernational boundaries or with the use of international rivers 
or with the the areal growth of the United States, with the problem 
presented when a treaty designates the headwaters of a stream as a 
boundary, or those that arise from international conflicts over the 
use of coastal waters. Indeed, the historical geography of the United 
States provides numerous illustrations for a wide range of themes 
in political geography. 

7. Another of these themes that run through the study of historical 
geography of our country is the growth of geographical knowledge. An 
adequate understanding of the past is secured only if we get some 
reasonably accurate notion of how people thought about the character- 
istics, the opportunities, and the limitations of the places they lived in; 
and an appreciation of our knowledge today rests on some compre- 
hension of the enormous amount of labor that has gone into the amass- 
ing of it. It is inspiring to read of John C. Fremont’s travels across the 
country and of his very genuine zeal to enlarge the geography of the 
Salt Lake and San Francisco areas. It may surprise us to discover that 
scarcely more than a hundred years ago the vast interior area of 
western United States was hardly known. The growth of geographic 
knowledge of the United States thus enters as one of the themes that 
might well be carried through such a course or on which a unit of 
study might well be based. 

8. The last item in this incomplete, though already lengthy, list of 
principal values in the study of historical geography, and in a sense 
one that tends to blanket all of those already mentioned, is this—the 
illumination of the present geography by a study of the past. Professor 
Raoul Blanchard, distinguished French geographer, once asked a 
group of students, “What is the handmaid of human geography?” 
“Geology?” “No.” Meteorology?” “No.” “History?” “Yes.” Yet a study 
of Blanchard’s work in urban geography shows that he was interested 
not so much in the historian’s problem of social change as in the 
changes that occur in places. It was the geography of past times that he 
needed to know in order to understand that of the present. There is a 
tyranny of the exclusively contemporary. There is a mind narrowness 
of time, as well as of place. “Out of time, out of meaning” would hardly 
be an acceptable proposition for many geographers, but it is at least 
half a truth. Spontaneous generation is no more possible in geography 
than in bacteriology. 

To take one illustration. In the western part of southern Ontario 
is Ontario County, center of dairying in that area. When a geographer 
sought out the county agent to inquire into the reasons for the 
location of that spot of intensive and highly successful dairying, he 
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was given the answer, “It has always been that way.” Nor did it 
help much to look about over the county for clues, because, contrary 
to the teachings of that time, dairying could not have developed be- 
cause of lack of croplands, for the simple reason that practically all of 
the land was highly satisfactory for cultivation. Had the county agent 
taken the trouble to follow back through the development of the 
region, he would have found that dairying on a commercial basis 
had started in the 1860’s to take the place of extensive grain culture. 
The change was due largely to competition of cheaper grains from the 
West, the slow exhaustion of the soil, and the rising pressure of popu- 
lation on the land. For those who care to get at the reasons for con- 
temporary patterns there is no more inviting and satisfying avenue 
than that of historical geography. 

In this connection we can do no better, it seems to me, than to 
quote a freely translated passage from the latest edition of De- 
mangeon’s Problemes de Geographie Humaine (1947). 


To be comprehensive and explicit, human geography must not be limited to 
a consideration of the present state of things. It must envisage the evolution 
of these facts. Any present phenomena are inexplicable unless one considers 
their functions in the past. A notion of age, of development, is indispensable. 
Without it the reason that a thing exists often escapes us. How explain Rome, 
Paris, or London without a knowledge of their past? How understand the peo- 
pling of an old country like France if we do not know the history of deforesta- 
tion, of drainage, and so on? That is why the work of human geographers tcday 
contains much historical research and why geographers are often found in the 
archives with historians. A study of the past is necessary for an explanation 
of the facts of human geography. 


SoME PROBLEMS IN THE TEACHING OF HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 
Organization 


One of the first questions to present itself in contemplating any 
new course is that of the general organization. In all probability, 
new comers to the field of historical geography will want at first 
to follow one or more of the texts available. Users of Semple and 
Jones’ American History and Its Geographic Conditions will recall 
that the work begins with a consideration of the commercial geography 
of Europe’s trade with the Orient in the Middle Ages, followed by 
the geography of the period of exploration which led to the settle- 
ment of America. Then comes a more or less chronological treatment 
with emphasis on certain large divisions. The book closes with a 
topical sampling of the development of certain patterns, particularly 
of railroads, immigration, cities, and industries. The user of Ralph 
Brown’s book will miss both the introduction and the concluding 
topics of Semple and Jones. There is much to be said for laying a 
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groundwork in the commercial geography of the Europe-Oriental 
trade and that of exploration, just as Ellen Semple, Harlan Barrows, 
and many others have done. If attention is given to the geography of 
exploration, use should be made of Morison’s Admiral of the Ocean 
Sea, one of the truly great books dealing with Columbus and his 
voyages. There are some who feel that the attention to Europe and 
the period of discoveries is somewhat distracting, and who prefer to 
turn directly to this country. Even under those circumstances it may 
be well to preface the analysis of settlement with a view of the regional 
geography of pre-Columbian America. This study of Indian America 
provides a datum plane from which to measure changes, lays the 
groundwork for an analysis of regional contrasts before and after 
white settlement, and leads to a better appreciation of the contri- 
butions of the Indian to American geography. Two of the best sources 
of this material for schools and colleges are Sauer’s Man in Nature 
and Wissler’s The American Indian. This study of the geography of 
pre-Columbian America provides a thoroughly satisfactory point of 
departure for a consideration of the historical geography of our 
country. 


In analyzing the past geography of the United States a loose grasp 
of regional units is commonly taken. In this connection I would like 
to suggest one exception to the general plan of following the sweep of 
the white man across our continent. It seems to work out best to 
treat the Great Plains as an area across which settlement jumped, to 
go on to a consideration of the early geography of the Pacific Coast, 
and then turn back to the inter-montane plateaus and the Great Plains 
as the last areas to be permanently occupied. This is the chronological 
order of permanent settlement, and I believe it is least difficult for 
students to follow. 

One of the weaknesses in the regional method is that too commonly 
the student comes to the last region without occasion for looking 
back over the others which he has studied. I must confess that I 
have not solved this problem to my own satisfaction, but I am con- 
vinced that a study of the evolution of selected cities would provide 
a satisfactory summary. Still another procedure would involve the 
study of a series of maps for the entire country: one of evolving 
transportation patterns would certainly be revealing, but probably the 
most satisfactory single series for summing up past geography would 
be that of population. Such a sampling of different periods through 
the use of a single element serves to tie together the views of these 
different regions and also to preserve something of the sweep of con- 
tinental development. 


Ps 
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Effective handholds on geography of the past 


There is no denying that historical geography is more complex than 
is the geography of the present. In attempting to keep the attention 
sharply focused on the earth’s surface, on places small and large, 
the best procedure undeniably is to give much attention to regional 
division and study. This is not to say, however, that the regional sub- 
divisions should be identical with those of the present. Regions and 
periods are man-made grips on place and time. They are justified as 
they help us to grasp matters of wide geographical and historical range. 
If we question the wisdom of drawing definite regional boundaries for 
today, that practice is even more debatable for the past. This must not 
prevent us, however, from recognizing certain areal blocks, such 
as New England, the Middle Atlantic Coast, and the southern part of 
the Eastern Seaboard. As a matter of fact, there is no vital need for 
drawing regional boundaries. One may well ponder the French 
tradition of never doing so but rather of focusing attention on the 
characteristics of the core areas. 

One special problem that comes up in the use of regions may be 
noted here—the difficulty of keeping other areas in mind while 
studying a particular one. This problem is solved in a measure by 
the use of maps of even wider geographical expanse, so that place 
relations may easily be noted, and also by a consideration of the inter- 
relation of the area in question with other regions. An occasional 
nationwide description in order to place the region in its national 
setting is also helpful. This is done, for example, in Brown’s treatment 
of the United States in 1870. 

Although the major organizational scheme for historical geography 
may well be the regions which were successively occupied as white 
settlement swept westward across the country, it is well, even so, to 
carry certain selected elements or patterns along and to watch their 
growth, particularly if one wishes to use them in connection with a 
review at the end. Not only for that reason, but for definiteness and 
precision, for getting a firm grasp on certain features of the past, it is 
desirable to focus on these specific elements. 

In seeking for elements in the regional complex on which attention 
may be more sharply focused, one finds none better than cities and 
roads. The city has numerous values as a point of focus in historical 
geography: information is available from the accounts of travelers, 
maps, photographs, records, and so on, even though it may not be for 
the area about; sequences in the development of the city are fairly 
easily worked out; and the city, fortunately, always reflects the 
geography of a much larger area. Time after time one’s efforts to un- 
ravel the historical geography of a rural area meet with defeat, 
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whereas there is a reasonable abundance of data on which to base a 
reconstruction of the past of a city. 

In some ways even more attractive, for it is less complicated, is the 
road. To the geographer, the road has very special value, for it is a 
durable part of the landscape; information about it from travelers’ 
accounts is fairly easy to get; it reflects the productive aspects of the 
area served and, in turn, reacts on them. Every major change in 
transportation brings significant changes in the geography of the 
areas served. Some of the best chapters, incidentally, in Semple and 
Jones deal with the main lines of travel over the country. 


Suitable maps 


Maps are, of course, a requisite of geographic study at every point, 
but they are peculiarly necessary for historical geography, in which one 
must deal with locative changes in each area. At the same time the 
problem of securing suitable maps is difficult, for we do not have 
map publishers working as hard on past periods as they are on 
contemporary geography. Even so, it should be noted that various map 
companies have history sets from which maps of high value may be 
selected. There are also several historical atlases, such as Shepherd’s, 
Paullin’s, and Adams’. Unfortunately each of these costs a good deal 
and is, therefore, not available to most students. Both the teacher 
and the students are forced back on the maps contained in the text 
and in a good atlas of our times. 

The use of an atlas of contemporary times is imperative. This need 
appears at once to laymen, particularly to residents of the areas 
in question. One reason seems to be this, that the reader already 
has some idea of the map of current date, and he wishes to relate the 
old to the new. To one acquainted, for example, with southern Idaho, a 
map of Fort Hall on the Oregon Trail immediately raises the question— 
where was it with respect to Pocatello, where perchance the person 
may have spent the night. Modern maps of the individual states and 
of the country are surprisingly useful in teaching the historical geog- 
raphy of the United States and its various parts. 

The teacher or student of historical geography may meet another 
locative problem not found where he is studying just one period, 
namely, the need for an adequate framework that will serve over an 
extended time. Many who have become accustomed to land-use regions 
or geographic regions may be baffled by this, because the particular 
cultural features on which their divisions are framed did not exist 
at an earlier time. The solution is suggested in two notes regarding 
the work of A. J. Herbertson, the famous human geographer of 
England. Herbertson was credited in the preface to MacMunn and 
Coster’s book on Europe with having suggested to them that they use 
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as the frame of their study the various land-form regions of Europe, 
such as Po Valley and the Aquitanian Lowland. This credit to Herbert- 
son puzzled me a great deal, because I was confident that he was not 
an environmental determinist, that he was chiefly concerned with 
coming to grips with man’s work in its distributional aspects. In an 
obituary notice, however, appeared what seemed to me to be the 
answer to the question. The author pointed out that Herbertson was 
first and last an historical geographer, and that he wanted some sort 
of framework which would serve him in his study of Europe, not only 
for contemporary times but for medieval and ancient times and even 
for prehistory. The framework provided by natural features gave him 
a satisfactory plan, and he used it. Now it is fortunate that we have 
in this country a clearly worked-out pattern of land regions, the physio- 
graphic regions by Fenneman and his associates. The teacher of his- 
torical geography will find that these regions, plus the pattern of water- 
ways of the country, serve admirably in keeping one’s bearings. In 
view of the briefness of our national history, it is also true that the 
pattern of states of our time is an effective one for this purpose and 
can be projected back without undue confusion of the student. In con- 
nection with the use of rivers, however, we may find ourselves in the 
predicament of a colleague of mine many years ago, a professor of 
history, who said that geographers simply did not make the kind of 
maps he needed, because they were forever leaving off the rivers that 
were important for the time which he was studying. Possibly the 
revived interest in our water resources as they begin to appear more 
and more clearly as limiting factors in human life may serve to remedy 
this lack of attention to the drainage lines of the country. 


The problem of time 


It might seem at first that we would not be greatly concerned with 
time sequences in historical geography. The very complexity of the 
material handled, however, makes it imperative that one work out a 
definite approach to this question, as does the impossibility of giving 
attention to the geography of the United States for every year during 
its development. 

We may point out that time is not as critical a problem in historical 
geography as in, say, political history. Just as the historian must grasp 
spatial relations somewhat lightly, so the geographer must be less 
concerned with dates than with location. This is made possible by our 
preoccupation with groups of people rather than with individuals, 
with broad changes in comparatively durable patterns rather than 
with events and with extremely rapid changes. The danger of getting 
lost in a recital of a succession of events can be avoided by taking 
samples of the geography of an area at intervals of some years, noting 
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the change since the time preceding, and then delving into various 
events which helped to bring about that change. Events, in other 
words, are not studied for their own sake, but as they throw light on 
geographic change. 

It is not necessary, moreover, to study a region period by period 
from its first settlement down to the present, if one has gained an 
understanding of its individual character. The French geographer, 
Vidal de la Blache, touched on this point when he said that the first 
question encountered in the geographic study of a mode of life is this, 
“Where and how was it born and of what germ?” Professor Carl Sauer 
was stressing the same idea when he declared that the attention in 
historical geography should be focused on “formative periods in 
the distant past that distinguish what are still the dominant traits of 
the country.” The formative period for the Cotton Belt, for example, 
was the early nineteenth century when upland cotton became eco- 
nomically profitable. The formative period in the Upper South, on the 
other hand, was in the days of initial settlement when general farming 
with emphasis on livestock got well started. The principle is simply 
this, to study a given area until its distinctive characteristics of the 
present day are well unfolded. It can then be left until a much later 
period for a brief check-up to see what changes have occurred. This is 
well illustrated in Brown’s Historical Geography when he discussed at 
some length the initiation of manufacturing in New England in the 
early 1800’s. Later on he gives a brief survey of the same region in 
1870, noting some of the changes that have taken place during the fifty 
years that had elapsed. 

Historical geography like history finds it desirable to utilize the 
conception of periods. The periods recognized need not coincide with 
those used by historians, but there is no reason for seeking different 
ones if these are serviceable. Each period is characterized by a suf- 
ficiently distinctive association of geographical features. By a judicious 
sample of the landscape of each period at some time for which materi- 
als are available and by a consideration of the conditions which in- 
itiated the period and those which closed it, one may get a compara- 
tively adequate grasp of it. 

In a brief course in historical geography it may not be possible ade- 
quately to work out the successive geographies of all regions studied. 
On the other hand, this should most certainly be done for at least a 
few parts of our country in order to bring out what has been called 
the essentials of sequent occupance. The teacher and students who 
give attention to the broad characteristics of an area at successive 
times may find a relatively clear order of succession emerging that will 
be very helpful in organizing their thinking. This procedure is par- 
ticularly satisfactory for the study of southern California, where one 
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can recognize the gathering stage, the missions stage, the ranching 
stage, and so on; or of the Great Plains where the sequences of the 


Indian without the horse, the Indian with the horse, open range, and 
wheat farms, has been worked out. 


Source materials 


Of the various problems that have come up in the teaching otf his- 
torical geography, we may consider still another, that of the gathering 
of source materials. There has been repeated reference in this paper 
to some of the books that are now available for the study of historical 
geography. Such magazines as The Geographical Review, Economic 
Geography, Annals of the Association of American Geographers, and 
the Journal of Geography are rich in studies in this field, far more 
so than the progress in textbooks in recent years would indicate. In 
this connection, it is well to remember that all contemporary geog- 
raphy is destined to join the reservoir of materials available for the 
study of historical geography. I view historical geography as the 
grand climax of all geographic study. No sound geographic study is 
ever truly outdated; rather it becomes one record in a series which 
we can eventually work out. 

We are fortunate in the United States in having census data that 
go back to relatively early periods in the development of our nation. 
These statistical materials provide firsthand data with which students 
can work, and give most satisfying results. From time to time certain 
governmental agencies like the Department of Agriculture have 
prepared extremely valuable maps, showing distribution at earlier 
dates. The teacher might well make a collection of historical maps of 
this country. 

Original maps of earlier date may go far toward making clear the geo- 
graphical knowledge of those times. They may indicate both true 
and false notions of the inhabitants. Illustrative of the first is a 
map made by the engineers who drew up the plans for the first 
canal and locks on the south side of Sault Sainte Marie at 
the east end of Lake Superior. The early accounts refer to a small 
bay at the foot of the falls, where the Indians beached their canoes and 
where they had a village. The shore line has been so changed subse- 
quently that it is impossible to verify this point from field studies 
today; but the map referred to, in the University of Wisconsin map 
library, shows this bay as it was when the first canal was planned. 
This map, drawn by field surveys, gives a certainty which the student 
likes to have. 

Maps may be just as useful in establishing mistaken notions. A man 
of long years of experience on the Marquette Iron Range of northern 
Michigan was explaining the need for moving a house from above 
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a large ore body which was to be mined by a process that would cave 
in the surface. He said, “Earlier geologists showed that part of the 
town as underlain by barren slate. Accordingly the mining company 
sold it to individuals who wanted to build there. I clearly remember 
the map on which this mistake was made.” (The ore body had been 
discovered much later by drilling). I searched long for this map with- 
out success until one day I was replacing a volume of the Michigan 
Geological Survey on a shelf, and my hand caught on a loose bit of 
binding. There was the missing map, bound by mistake so tightly to 
the rear cover that it was overlooked. Surely enough, it did show as 
non-ore-bearing the very area from which over ninety houses were 
being moved to make mining possible. 

Particularly useful in historical geography are travel accounts, 
providing, as they do, first-hand observations that have not been al- 
tered or exhausted by other scholars. The need to go back to primary 
records is based, among other reasons, on the likelihood that the 
secondary source will have been prepared by someone, no matter how 
scholarly, whose problems are not ours. Repeatedly I have been amazed 
at the valuable data found in a traveler’s account that was not ex- 
tracted in a secondary source based on that and other similar accounts. 
The writer of the secondary’source was simply not following my trail. 
His principles of selection and the question he was trying to answer 
were not mine. The late arrival of geographers in the field of research 
into the past has resulted in a wealth of just the kind of printed 
material that is his despair, for it leaves out much of what he wants. 
Principally it leaves out matters pertaining to place, to description of 
places, to the localization of man and his works. 

Of course, in the use of travel accounts one must exercise the 
large measure of incredulity which historians have repeatedly warned 
us to use. This does not appear to be an appropriate occasion for a dis- 
cussion of historiography, but I cannot stress too much the need for 
all students of historical geography to acquaint themselves with the 
fundamental principles of criticism which historians have so carefully 
worked out. 

This reference to the use of original documents brings to mind one 
of the principal delights and responsibilities of the teacher of his- 
torical geography. There is much opportunity for research on the 
home area. The very fact that the geography of the past has not been 
fully developed is in itself one of the rewarding circumstances sur- 
rounding this need for personal investigation. 


A Last Suggestion Regarding Sources 


Oddly enough, the contemporary landscape has surprisingly large 
value for working out the geography of an earlier time. Travel back 
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and forth over the Niagara cuesta in Peninsular Ontario and then across 
the narrow neck of the peninsular from the head of Georgian Bay to 
Lake Ontario made clearer the advantage that Toronto possessed for a 
brief period when passenger traffic from Lake Michigan to New York 
State used this shortcut across Georgian Bay to the Toronto harbor 
as a way of shortening the boat journey from Lake Michigan to 
Buffalo. It required travel over four areas of earliest settlement in 
southern Ontario to see why two of them almost died out—one was 
backed by sandy outwash that proved unable to support general 
farming, the other by a limestone plain on which the soil was too thin 
for cultivation. Such an understanding of the geographic elements 
and a grasp of essential patterns were furthered by travel over the 
area. Field work, in other words, may be almost as rewarding in a 
study in historical geography as in the delineation of the elements of 
the contemporary scene. 


SUMMARY 


To conclude, the appearance of historical geography material in 
more recent texts and handbooks will assist us in bringing the treat- 
ment of the geography of the past of our country into balance with 
the accumulating knowledge from researches. Those who are not 
familiar with this phase of geographic instruction will find a delight- 
ful field opening to them. This new field, however, will present a 
number of problems—some with which the instructor is already 
familiar, others that are somewhat new. The suggestions just given 
for meeting some of these problems are presented in the spirit of 
experimentation and are of necessity a function in some measure of the 
peculiarities of the writer’s own methods of teaching. However in- 
dividual the solutions, I am convinced that these are problems which 
the conscientious instructor in historical geography will encounter and 
for which he must work out some sort of solution. 
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COLLEGE—THROUGH FRESHMAN GLASSES 


(William Lyon Phelps once said “The freshmen come to know the college 
better than the college comes to know the freshmen.” Perhaps he was right. 
At any rate the colleges should find the estimates of their freshmen worthy of 
reflection.—Editor.) 


To write a short article on my opinion of college life is indeed a 
difficult task, for there are so many phases of the subject that it is 
hard to know where I should begin. However, I shall attempt to cover 
the most important points. 

To the freshman just out of high school, college life is an eman- 
cipation. In high school, every moment is planned for the student. 
Not only does he have to attend certain prescribed classes five days 
a week, but there is a complicated plan of study halls, home-room 
periods, etc., arranged to fill every free moment. If for any reason 
a student fails to appear at any of these prescribed gatherings, he 
must give a written excuse to a “counselor” who passes judgment on 
its validity, and then it must be signed by all his teachers, and so on 
through the rest of the red tape. I realize that this sort of procedure is 
necessary and unavoidable in high school. However, to the conscien- 
tious student, it is a more than pleasant change to be his own master: 
to choose his own classes and attend them only four days a week (and 
to need no excuse if he should choose to be absent), the best of all, 
to have no obligations to home rooms or study halls, to be free to plan 
his own time, and study when and where he chooses, without an ever- 
present “policeman.” This experience in budgeting one’s own time to 
the best advantage for the accomplishment of a goal is among the 
more valuable things to be gained from college. The true student 
achieves his best only in this free situation. 

Another welcome change from high school is that there is, or should 
be, less “busy-work,” less memorization of cold facts and isolated in- 
formation, and more fruitful thought. 

A pleasing thing about the organization of Indiana State Teachers 
College is the system of twelve-week terms, in contrast to the semesters 
I had been accustomed to in high school. There are, of course, valid 
arguments against this system. It is true that many textbooks are too 
long to cover during the twelve-week period, and that professors 
must either cram too much material into an inadequate time, or omit 
some parts of the text. However, I believe that a competent professor, 
by careful planning, omission of unimportant parts, and well-planned, 
informative, class lectures (which may include brief coverage of parts 
not actually read), can overcome this difficulty almost entirely. 

Every professor should set out a definite purpose concerning what he 
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plans to accomplish during the term, realizing that the time is limited, 
and attempting to cover only certain limited phases of the subject. 
I like the sense of satisfaction and accomplishment on completing the 
study of some phase of a subject, and then proceeding, if I choose, 
to another more complicated phase. 

The term system permits the student to be freer in his choice of 
electives, and to become acquainted with more fields of study than 


_ if he had to continue in each course for a semester. Also, a student may 


study under a greater number of professors in the same field, thus 
becoming broader through exposure to many viewpoints. 

As far as I am able to ascertain from my limited experience at State, 
the curriculum of classes is very adequate and well-planned. The re- 
quired freshman orientation courses in the basic fields of study have, 
for the most part, proved very helpful and enlightening to me. 

I find that the extra-curricular activities on the campus are a very 
real part, not only of the student’s social life, but also of his learning 
process. The activities on this campus provide broad opportunities 
for worth-while achievement, as well as stimulated entertainment, 
and the scope of activities is sufficiently diversified to provide suitable 
opportunities for all students. 

Of course the prime factor in a college education is not the building, 
or the books, but the professors. As a whole, I find the professors a 
very competent group, who know their subjects well and present 
them adequately. There are however, some exceptions to this, par- 
ticularly on the last point mentioned. The professor who drawls on in 
a monotone day after day, using the same notes he has used every 
term for years, certainly does not inspire me to care much for his 
subject or devote much time to its study. Any subject can be made 
somewhat interesting, if the professor will disturb himself enough 
to make it so. The basic plan of many courses will repeat itself year 
after year, but the continual insertion of new and interesting ideas 
and details should be a necessity for every professor. 

Another criticism I would offer to professors is in regard to in- 
discreet practices in connection with time. I do not expect a professor 
to stop in the middle of a sentence if the bell happens to ring, but 
neither do I expect him to insist on finishing a complete explanation, 
which may take five minutes or more, and which he will have to 
bring up again the next day anyway. That professors do not have 
to hold classes overtime is amply demonstrated by the fact that some 
never do. It is only certain ones, who, almost daily, hold their im- 
patient classes up to eight minutes overtime, leaving them two 
minutes to scramble across the campus in a vain effort to reach the 
next class on time. But even more exasperating is the eager professor 
who takes attendance and begins his lecture three to five minutes 
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before class time every day. College students are busy people, and 
it is unfair to penalize them for failing to arrive early for a class. 

The professors are, also, partly responsible for the disturbing amount 
of dishonesty and intellectual stealing that takes place on this campus. 
Of course professors cannot prevent dishonesty in preparation of 
written assignments, but they can certainly prevent it during tests. 
I know students who frankly admit that they use crib sheets on every 
test they take, and are never caught. Some professors even leave the 
room during examinations, while students who are dishonestly in- 
clined calmly copy the answers from their texts. A less obvious way 
in which professors encourage cheating is the common practice of 
using the same examinations, term after term. It is a very simple 
process to get copies of these tests from someone who has already 
taken the course. Examinations of this sort are folly, for the grades 
often reveal not which students knew the material, but which had 
a copy of the test. Dishonesty, of course, should not exist on a college 
campus. Nevertheless, professors should acknowledge that it does exist, 
and determine not to punish honest students by allowing it to flourish 
unabated. 

Another problem which is far more alarming than dishonesty is 
the presence of drinking on the campuses. This is partly due to the in- 
crease in drinking in the nation as a whole. However, the college 
campus presents a unique community situation in which the group 
attitude toward such practices is a strongly determining factor in the 
actions of many individuals. Drinking is a growing social problem, and 
if college graduates are to help solve social problems rather than help 
create them, then it is the duty of the colleges to discourage drinking 
in every possible way. 

Alas, some professors and administrators tacitly encourage drinking 
if not by actual example then by their indifferent attitude, by failing 
to exert their influence in discouraging it. In this and kindred matters 
dormitory rules should be more strict. The moral obligation of the 
college should be and is to produce young people who are better 
prepared to lead happy and successful lives than before they went to 
college. Many practices developed in college certainly do not con- 
tribute to this goal. 

Despite the problems and unfortunate situations incident to college 
life, it is indeed a uniquely uplifting experience. It not only broadens 
the intellect and augments the knowledge, but it affords a cross sec- 
tion of humanity, which provides a proving ground for the student in 
learning to get along successfully with all kinds of people. It is an 
experience of which no young person with adequate mentality should 


be deprived. RoseMary TATLOCK 


Indiana State Teachers College 
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My freshman year in college is at an end. I complete the year with 
a feeling mixed of confidence and regret: with a backlog of college 
training I am more confident of myself and of the tasks before me; I 
am regretful, because I see the deys that are no more—the curious, 
fumbling, embarassing but essentially sweet golden days of my first 
year in college. 

It has been said that real education finds its orgin in curiosity and 
ends in the love for perfection and beauty. So it has been with me. 
When I entered college I was extremely eager and curious to be 
taught and shown and I knew my curiosity needed proper guidance 
and discipline. Now that the first year is over, I know I have it. What 
I say may be difficult to understand but I will try to explain: 

To me the first year in college seems most difficult. A young 
person upon entering college is delicately impressionable and a quiet 
understanding and sympathetic guidance on the part of the teachers 
can awaken in him a certain drive to a full and wholesome life. 

It is like the poet John Keats’ experience “when a new planet swims 
into his ken.” The “planet” in my case this past year was not Chap- 
man’s translation of Homer; it was the college itself with all the 
readings, homework, the teachers, students, and the chapel service. 
All these rounded out the “planet” and made me feel humble and at 
the same time ambitious. 

This thing which I call the “planet” was completely abstract. It 
was just something I have gratefully felt all year and one which I 
know will always abide with me. 

There has been a wonderful atmosphere for me at the college this 
year, especially at the chapel service. It was there that I felt a most 
strange intellectual, and spiritual drive. At chapel there seemed to be 
a fusion of the mind, the body, and the spirit along with a glowing 
purity of education and religion. I inevitably felt the purging and 
overwhelming sense of my own incompleteness. It was there where 
I felt I must better myself. The services were simple and in their 
simplicity I found my great stimulation. I do not believe that a college 
is complete unless it has some sort of spiritual guidance for its stu- 
dent body. Education and free worship go hand in hand and make for 
a more wholesome life. 

Another developing feature in my freshman year was the whole- 
hearted interest and sincerity with which the teachers taught all the 
students. They, the teachers, were extremely patient and encouraging. 
Their use of both praise and reproof motivated learning not only in 
me, but also in my classmates, thus promoting the highest achieve- 
ment. If at any time, I needed advice, any one of my instructors was 
eager to help me. When I was perplexed at whether I should take a 
certain course in my sophomore year, a teacher immediately came 
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to aid me with useful counsel. This is indicative of most teachers at 
R. I. College of Education. 

Then, there were the students in college whose friendships I highly 
value. They came from all avenuessof life: the poor, the middle-class, 
and the rich; the Protestants, Catholics, and Jews; the Irish, French, 
and English. Their conduct, interests, and beliefs enabled me to get 
a firsthand view of a cross section of the life which exists beyond 
the walls of the college. Here I learned to get along with different 
people, a prerequisite for success. 

My first year of college is at an end. It was a full year, well- 
rounded and abundant. I have made many friendships and I am proud 
to have met such wonderful people, boys and girls whom I admire 
and respect. Above all, Iam deeply grateful to the teachers who widen- 
ed my horizons and made it possible for me to appreciate more fully 
than before the intrinsic value of an education. 

In all sincerity I feel that this past year has been one of the most 
beautiful and most enriching periods in my life. Whatever vast and 
varied interests the future years may hold for me, I shall always look 
back to my freshman year as an infinite source of exhilaration and joy. 


ALICE HERMIZ 
Rhode Island State College of Education 
Providence 


When I chose a college and when I chose the courses for my Fresh- 
man year at college, I didn’t know quite what to expect. I only knew 
that I wanted a liberal education and new experiences in learning 
and living. I found myself getting interested in many different sub- 
jects, making new friends, and doing new and interesting things 
almost too fast to know what was happening. Now that my first 
year is over, all the things I’ve done and studied seem to fit together, 
and I think I understand what a liberal education is, what it does, and 
why I like it. 

I think a liberal education means first finding out that no matter 
what you are interested in, there are other fields and subjects just 
as interesting, if you take time to study them. Under Wellesley’s 
system of distribution, every student takes courses in each of three 
groups: science and mathematics; social sciences, history and phi- 
losophy; and literature, languages, music, and art; and for the many 
people like me who are not sure what we want to become, this 
method of studying various subjects seems to be the best way to 
find out where our interests lie. It has taught me, too, that every 
bit of knowledge is useful, no matter how unrelated it may seem. 
Often things that I learned in one subject would turn up unex- 
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pectedly in another. Once a sociology reading assignment was about 
religious attitude in the Middle Ages, while in art history I was 
studying how this attitude was expressed in the art of the period. 
Another book I read for sociology later helped me to understand a 
Spanish article. 

Factual information, although it has its place, is by no means all 
that a liberal education means to me. Such knowledge is soon for- 
gotten if it is not used, but the stimulation to read, to question, and 
to apply what you know is not so easily lost. Trips to the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts made my art history course more meaningful, 
and the sight of Saturn with his rings, or of the Orion nebula through 
the telescope is the part of astronomy that I will remember longest. 
Sociology gave me an awareness of many different cultures and 
showed me that our way of life is not necessarily the best. From 
English I learned to read critically and analytically and to organize 
ideas. This kind of knowledge is not limited to the classroom. The 
habit of learning acquired during college continues to be useful and 
practical in work or at home, and while facts may be forgotten, 
an inquiring attitude persists. 

For the most part, Wellesley students take subjects of their own 
choice, and they study (because they have to, of course), with an 
interest that shows up in classroom discussions, in papers, and in 
dormitory bull-sessions. Naturally this is not always true. As long as 
people are different they will have different reactions, and it is under- 
stood and accepted that a student may have to take a course she 
would not voluntarily choose, or choose one and find it does not 
measure up to her expectations. Ventures into new subjects often 
unearth hidden interests and certainly keep studies from being 
boring or monotonous from too much of the same thing. 

College students study because they want to, so very little emphasis 
is placed on grades. Grades are a kind of yardstick or evaluation of 
one’s work, but not as a prize, to be competed for. The work is hard 
enough to challenge everyone, and when a student has done the 
best she can with it, the grade is not too important. If she has not 
done her best, she knows it, and expects to be graded accordingly. 
Grades are not stressed as far as I can tell, by students, faculty, 
or parents, and even scholarships do not depend on them entirely. Iam 
convinced, and I think Wellesley is too, that a girl can learn just 
as much from the course in which she is just average as from the 
one in which she makes high grades. 

It is a Wellesley custom to ask faculty members to dinner in the 
dormitories on Wednesday night. This carries student-teacher re- 
lationships outside the classroom. A favorite teacher will be asked 
to many dormitories in a year, and dinnertable discussions are cer- 
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tainly not limited to classroom subjects. It is good for the instructors 
to know their students outside of class and it is wonderful for the 
girls to be able to talk informally with members of the faculty. (This 
also satisfies female curiosity as to the husbands or wives of 
married teachers.) 

If I tried to explain all my experiences in learning at Wellesley 
I would have to include much more than just the academic side 
presented here. All the things which I connect with Wellesley and 
a liberal education are what I want in a college. I realize that they 
would not satisfy everyone as they do me. I saw girls at Wellesley 
who would be happier at other colleges just as I might have been 
unhappy elsewhere. The friendship, social opportunities, and 
intellectual stimulation that Wellesley has given me make me sure 
that I have chosen rightly and that my liberal education will be 
part of me for the rest of my life. 


Harap 
Nashville, Tenn. 


College training is not the answer to all of the ills which befall the 
civilization of this age, but I believe that higher education is the 
best means of improving our lot. Although in his autobiographical 
work on his education Henry Adams made the unreserved assertion 
that college “had taught him little and that little ill” and we re- 
member that Lincoln went to school “by littles’ and that Shake- 
speare knew “little Latin and less Greek,” we cannot follow too literally 
the exception of genius. From practical considerations alone, formal 
education is now a necessity. With the rapid expansion of our edu- 
cational system, the high school graduate is not so rare as he was a 
generation ago; formal education is required for most basic positions. 
(Swift and Company, for example, will not hire a truck driver or 
a janitor who has not completed high school.) The job seeker can 
and does, therefore, get through some kind of high school work. But 
higher education looks to broader considerations than those of the 
job seeker. In an age that has made so much of the common man 
college still appeals to the uncommon in men. 

I suppose I entered college with an attitude different from that of 
most freshmen, for I had no definite idea of what I wanted to study. 
A course in Liberal Arts, however, presented me a combination 
of studies in which I could easily interest myself, and at the same 
time feel that I was not held to a straight and narrow path. I selected 
a small college, not so much because it was near home but because 
I believe that the small college, in contrast to the overcrowded uni- 
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versities, offered me the best opportunity for maximum learning. 

The discipline of the classroom offered no difficulty, for I had 
known the discipline of the army. In short, I was prepared for the 
best or worst that college could offer; but I hoped that I had the 
good judgment to choose the best, for I had arrived at college at 
last, by a very indirect route and after many interruptions. I was 
graduated from high school in 1941. A year later I was drafted. 
While wearing a uniform I saw London through one of its densest 
fogs and went through Paris through the dead of night in a box 
car. After the war ended I lived in Salzburg, Austria, where every 
morning the statue of Mozart looked askance at the strange soldiers 
and the American flag in the square. Soon I returned home to my 
old job which paid well; but there was little satisfaction in work that 
I realized an ape could be trained to do. I suppose I was haunted 
by the statue of Mozart towering above the soldiers in the square 
or began to realize that the extent of my former education, like the 
midnight ride through Paris, was a disturbing contrast to all I wished 
to know. In any event, I decided to enter college and firmly resolved 
not to be content with seeing it “by box car.” 

Feeling that the choice of a college was important, I began to look 
about for my college. I knew that there were many kinds of colleges, 
something good and something bad about all of them; but if I could 
choose between the large and the small colleges, then the problem of 
selecting would be simpler. Having weighed the facts to the best 
of my ability and having drawn upon both the prejudices and advice of 
friends, I decided to enter a junior college. Some universities count 
their students in thousands. At such institutions the student is like 
one small atom. Too many of them drown. Moreover, my indecision 
about a major influenced my choice. I would enroll in the liberal 
arts program—a curriculum wide enough in scope for me to discover 
the nature of my interests and abilities. I believed that here a per- 
manent field of study for me would become apparent. 

Now, having almost completed my freshman year, I have enjoyed 
the advantages that are present in every good junior college. Here, 
after a battery of tests and understanding counsel, I have begun 
the adjustments to the rigors of college study to prepare myself 
for entrance into the university. The atmosphere is friendly and 
purposeful. The comparatively small enrollment (less than 600) is 
still somewhat selective yet embraces the infinite variety of students 
from many states and many backgrounds. Among the student body, 
for example—among the high percentage of agriculture majors, en- 
gineers, and pre-medics preparing for the professions of middle level 
occupations—I found the sons of two university professors, one from 
Rutgers and one from Notre Dame, who evidently were sent to 
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the junior college for the same reason for which I had come, al- 
though they were probably led by sound logic and I by intuition. 
My indecision about a major has proved my wisest decision. My only 
criticism of the junior colleges is that there is a tendency to encourage 
specialization too early, though I can offer no argument for standing 
in the way of those who know where they are going and seek to get 
there by the most direct route. The humanities are still important; 
and if the proper study of mankind is still man and the noblest virtue 
is respect for the common good, then I too am at least headed in 
the right direction. 


EUGENE V. BLAKE 
Potomac State School 
Keyser, W. Va. 


A STUDY OF THE USE OF SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
BY STUDENT TEACHERS 


MARGARET WHITE BOUTELLE 
A. R. MEAD 
University of Florida 


The libraries of the Laboratory Schools connected with teacher 
training institutions offer student teachers opportunities for many 
valuable experiences. At a time when increased appropriations are 
forthcoming for education, it seems fitting that some investigation be 
made of the present use of school library facilities and that recom- 
mendations be made regarding the future use of such facilities. 


SUMMARY OF PERTINENT PREVIOUS STUDIES 


In 1941 the report of John Herrold Lancaster on The Use of the 
Library by Student Teachers was published. 


Regarding recent trends in the use of libraries, he states: 


Teaching methods have been shifting toward a stress on many sources 
rather than reliance on a single textbook. To supply the need for wider source 
material, school libraries have been increasing in number, size, and importance. 
Greater attention is being given to instructions in the use of the library. Re- 
gardless of who does the actual teaching of the use of the library, the teachers 
should be capable users of libraries, not only to contribute to the encourage- 
ment and instruction of their pupils, but also to keep abreast of the times 
in their fields of subject-matter and in best educational theory and practice. 

If, as is apparent, the ability to use libraries is a necessary part of the personal 
and professional equipment of teachers, it should be acquired in their pre- 
service training. Institutions preparing teachers must assume their respon- 
sibility to provide instruction and practice in using the library.* 


The problem of the study by Lancaster was: “How may institutions 
preparing secondary school teachers provide for a more effective use of 
the library by student teachers? Solution of this problem involves con- 
sideration of: (1) the knowledge of library tools and materials pos- 
sessed by student teachers; (2) the use made of libraries by student 
teachers; (3) the relationship of various factors to the use of the 
library; and (4) ways of making the library more effective in coileges 
educating teachers, to the end that graduates can make better use of 
the secondary school libraries and contribute to the development of 
their pupils in skill in using the library.” 


‘Lancaster, John Herrold. The Use of the Library by Student Teachers. (New 
York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941.) 
p. 3 

*Ibid. p. 5 
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Usable returns collected on three forms from thirty colleges in the 
North Central Association included tests of library information for 
952 student teachers and records of the use of the library for 548. 
The mean score on the Library Information Test was 60.7 out of a 
possible 90 points, with a range of individual scores from 2 to 82. In- 
formation on the use of the library shows that 64.8 per cent have 
received some college instruction on the use of the library; 36.1 per 
cent had some instruction in high school, about three-fourths of whom 
had additional training in college; and 26.5 per cent had no library 
instruction at all... Instruction in the use of the library is offered in 
all but two of thirty colleges reporting. A little more than four-fifths 
of the time spent by student teachers is in the college library. About 
4 per cent of the total time is spent in the high school library by 
student teachers who are preparing to be high school teachers. Public 
libraries are used 6.5 per cent of the time and other libraries 5.6 per 
cent. 

Rather significant is the statement; “The following are in order of 
frequency of listing for which no library work is needed: science, 
mathematics, vocations, foreign language, art, music, and physical 
education.” Yet there is this addition: “By far the greatest number of 
student teachers state that they are taking no subjects for which the 
library is not needed.” 

In summarizing the results of the study the author gives as a fifth 
function of the library in colleges educating teachers, “To demonstrate 
to prospective teachers the value of the school library as a part of their 
teaching equipment.” For improvement in the use of the library he 
suggests that: 


Instruction provided or encouraged by the library of the college educating 
teachers should include freshman instruction in the fundamentals of using the 
library, individual aid as needed by the students through the services of a li- 
brary handbook, and courses in materials for teaching and in methods of 
guiding the use of the library by high school pupils.‘ 


Lancaster concludes his study with the following observations: 


Practically the only differences in library needs which distinguish student 
teachers from college students in general are their requirements of back- 
ground and illustrative material for teaching, textbooks on the level of their 
pupils, and material on teaching techniques. With the similarities greater than 
the differences, it can be said that improvement in the use of the library 
by student teachers and other college students can be expected if they are 
provided with an adequate and accessible collection of books and other records, 
with prompt and courteous service by a competent and sufficient staff, in a 
studious, attractive, and comfortable environment, and if they have good 
reasons of which they are aware for using library materials, a knowledge of the 


p. 110 
‘Ib'd. p. 113 
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potential resources of libraries, and a command of library skills. The bringing 
about of these conditions requires the active co-operation of the faculty, the 
students, the administration, and the library staff.* 


Marion B. Grady makes the following statement in regard to the 
library and its relation to student teaching: “The training school 
library should render to the student teacher, during his practice teach- 
ing experience in the school, all services that are provided for members 
of the regular teaching staff...it is proposed in this study to in- 
vestigate whether library conditions and practices in the training 
schools represent superior library procedures. The underlying as- 
sumption is that training schools which should set standards of practice 
in pupil and teacher training should be superior in service and 
function, and that the library, as an integral part of the training school, 
shouid demonstrate superior school library service for the benefit of 
school librarians and teachers.’” 

Miss Grady’s study was based on answers to a question form received 
from forty-seven schools: ten training schools in the Southern Asso- 
ciation area, twenty-five in the North Central Association area, and 
twelve public schools (large and very large). Seventy-four question 
blanks had been sent out. Only training schools meeting the following 
criteria were selected: (1) those containing libraries serving the 
secondary school, (2) those employing a full-time or part-time li- 
brarian, and (3) those owned and controlled by the sponsoring system. 

The following conclusions in relation to student teachers are given: 


1. In general the training school libraries provided for observation by 
teachers in training and others, and in all cases materials were available 
for examination by observers. 


2. Little provision was made for library participation by practice teachers. 


3. Little opportunity for demonstrations to practice teachers in training 
was in evidence. 


4.The training-school libraries, in general, served practice teachers in the 
following ways: (a) by making provisions for them to bring groups 
of students to the library for work or class problems, (b) by making 
library resources available to them, and (c) by assisting practice teachers 
in working with children.’ 


In discussing the problem of the effective use by the teacher o1 
library materials, Carter Alexander states: 


No source of power equal to print and other library materials exists for 
the teacher. Whether she seeks inspiration, information, direction for doing 
things effectively, or help in understanding progressive education, the best 


‘Ibid. p. 114 
°Grady, Marion B. “An Inquiry into Training School Library Services,” The 


Library Quarterly, v. XVI, no. 4, October 1946, pp. 303-304, 306. 
Ibid. p. 329 
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treatments of these and similar items are available in print if she but knows 
how and where to find them. 

Progressive education today stresses the great individual differences between 
pupils. This means the good teacher must devote considerable time to the 
individual instruction of slower pupils. While she is doing this, the remainder 
of the group must be kept occupied with self-motivating materials. For good 
teaching on this basis the instructor should be able to locate and organize 
quickly a wealth of such material on various topics and for various pupil in- 
terests. This demands a rapid and efficient command of library materials and 
their sources. Otherwise she is at the mercy of numerous commercial busy 
work devices. Many of these are essentially as mechanical and wooden in 
their nature as anything used in the palmiest days of drill in old-time schools.* 

The low utilization of the great library power by teachers is due to a 
number of causes. The most important of these are two: (1) lack of realization 
of what can be done by a teacher who knows how to find and use effectively 
the library materials she needs; (2) lack of instruction that would equip her 
with the proper knowledge and skills.” 


He raises the question of the impossibility of preparing teachers in 
the next four years to use the power of library materials, yet believes 
that something can be done. 


However, there is reasonable hope for considerable improvement if three 
classes of educators can be brought to realize the situation and to take definite 
and practical steps for improving it. First, are alert, competent teachers who 
are ambitious to do the finest modern teaching and have it duly recognized. 
Second, are equally alert and competent school superintendents, supervisors, 
and principals who aspire to secure in their schools as much as possible of the 
same superior modern instruction. Third, are school and institutional librarians 
who are interested not merely in accumulating and preserving library materials 
but in training students to be resourceful in using such materials, no matter 
where these students may later be.’° 


Although Lancaster’s investigation did not include libraries for any 
elementary or high schools connected with teacher-training institutions 
his problem, “How may institutions preparing secondary school teach- 
ers provide for a more effective use of the library by student teachers?” 
may be answered in part by the present investigation. 

The conclusions reached in the study by Grady point to student 
teachers the way to improve service through a greater variety of 
experiences with children in the school library. These conclusions have 
had a bearing on the present investigation, as indicated later. 


PURPOSE OF THE PRESENT STUDY 


Pupils in both the elementary and the secondary schools today 
may be stimulated as never before to wide reading both for information 
and for enjoyment. Their success in locating information and their 


“Alexander, Carter. “Teaching Use of Library Materials,” Teachers College 
Record, v. 41, no. 6, March 1940, pp. 493, 494. 

*Ibid. p. 500 

“Ibid. p. 504 
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joy in reading for reaction depend increasingly on the directing 
teacher, although the librarian plays a large part in developing skills 
in the use of the library and in guiding the pupil in the selection of 
materials suited to his interest and ability. Only as teachers have many 
and varied experiences in their pre-service training in the libraries of 
elementary and high schools can they aid their pupils in the effective 
use of the library. 

The general functions of the library in a laboratory school in relation 
to student teaching are threefold: (1) to provide materials for the use 
of the pupils in the school; (2) to encourage and stimulate their use; 
and (3) to provide opportunity for student teachers to know these 
materials and to use them effectively in many phases of the work that 
they are doing with the boys and girls whom they are observing or 
teaching. 

An effort has been made through the present study to ascertain: 
(1) what contributions the libraries of Laboratory Schools are making 


to teachers in training and (2) what further contributions, in general, 
can be made. 


PROCEDURE 


Students entering our teacher training institutions come from widely 
differing high schools and college situations. Some have had valuable 
library experiences from kindergarten days. Others have come from 
small elementary schools, high schools, and from colleges which have 
given no opportunity to work with children through the library. 

Because of the need to know more of the widely-varying practices 
in large institutions, private institutions, and small training schools, it 
was decided, after conference with members of the staff of the College 
of Education and the Director of Educational Research in the Uni- 
versity of Florida, to extend the scope of inquiry to selected represent- 
ative institutions in all sections of the United States. Included in the 
selection were state universities, colleges, and normal schools; private 
institutions, both Catholic and Protestant; and Negro colleges, both 
state administered and private. 

It was arbitrarily decided that a sampling of replies from each of 
the sections, as set up by the Census Bureau, would give a basis of 
study. The divisions and the states in each are: 


(1) The Northeast: Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, and 
New York. 

(2) The Southeast: West Virginia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi. 

(3) North Central: Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, North 
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Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, and 
Missouri. 


(4) South Central: Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas, and Louisiana. 
(5) North West: Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, and Wyoming. 


(6) South West: California, Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, Colorado, and 
Nevada. 


(7) Hawaii, Alaska, and District of Columbia. 


One hundred and seventy-five letters and questionnaires were mail- 
ed. One hundred and seventeen replies were received, but in some the 
data were not complete. Letters from several institutions stated that 
the questionnaire did not apply to their situation—that they had no 
Laboratory School or that they used off-campus schools. Of these 
replies eighty-one have been tabulated for study. 

No effort was made to ascertain either the amount of training of the 
school librarians or the adequacy of the library materials. A report on 
these important factors has been included in one of the investigations 
referred to in this study. 

Of the replies tabulated 18 were from the Northeast; 20 from the 
Southeast; 24 from the North Central; 6 from the South Central; 3 
from the Northwest; 9 from the Southwest; and 1 from Hawaii. 


TABLE I 
GRADES SERVED BY THE LIBRARIES IN THIS STUDY 

SECTION 
North Central 8 2 2 
South Central 89 2 2 aA 8 ® 
Northwest 4 64282 82 1 @ 8 8 

Hawaii and 


As shown in Table I, 39 per cent of the 82 schools from which replies 
have been tabulated offered to students and teachers library facilities 
for pupils from kindergarten age through grade twelve: 14 per cent 
from grades one through twelve; 12 per cent from grades one through 
six. One school served thirteen through sixteen. The number of student 
teachers using school libraries ranged from 8 in one institution to 325 in 
another institution. 

From Table II it is evident that most training schools give instruc- 
tion in the use of the library and aid in compiling bibliographies. Sixty- 
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eight out of the eighty-two reported aid in providing for individual 
differences. To what extent this aid was given in relation to reading 
material found in pamphlets and other sources of references in the 
library was not made clear in the questionnaire.” 

That aid is given to the student-teacher in finding sources of mate- 
rials in the community was reported by 43 institutions. 


TABLE II 
SERVICES OF THE LIBRARY TO STUDENT TEACHERS 


3s SEE ECE 
SECTION ae ago pie 
aS <AS <A 
Northeast 7 18 18 15 17 11 
Southeast 0 15 19 15 18 10 
North Central Z 16 19 19 17 10 
South Central 1 5 6 6 3 3 
Northwest 1 2 2 2 2 2 
Southwest 0 8 9 8 8 5 
Hawaii and 
Unclassified 0 2 2 2 2 2 
Total 10 66 75 68 67 43 
TABLE III 
OPPORTUNITY TO OBSERVE LIBRARIAN IN WORK WITH CHILDREN 
n w n ' 
n 
Northeast 10 10 8 3 3 0 
Southeast 11 13 10 7 9 1 
North Central 10 14 8 5 3 0 
South Central 4 3 2 3 6 0 
Northwest 2 3 3 2 2 0 
Southwest 1 5 5 3 2. 0 
Hawaii and 
Unclassified 2 2 2 1 1 0 
Total 40 50 38 24 26 1 


“It is essential that the student-teacher locate material on at least three reading 
levels for any problem on which the class is working. Too frequently groups of 
pupils whose reading abilities range from fifth grade to college level are 
expected to read the same material. Some practice in selecting such material 
should be given to him during the period of student teaching. 
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A study of Table III reveals the following practices: In only one ac- 
tivity, that of presenting books to groups of children, did a majority 
of the institutions offer opportunity for the student-teacher to observe 
the librarian or work with her. In 40 schools, story-telling was observ- 
ed; in 38 schools reading to a group; in 24 schools supplementing books 
with recordings; in 26 schools, supplementing books with motion 
pictures. Participation by the student-teacher in the last two activities 


was reported by one school only, although there are probably instances 
that were not reported. 


CONCLUSION 


A study of the data leads to the conclusion that the libraries of 
elementary and high schools connected with teacher-training institu- 
tions can become more functional in the services they render to stu- 
dent-teachers. These services would provide for a wide range of ex- 
periences throughout the entire period of observation and student 
teaching. These experiences would include: 


(1) Gaining facility in the use of the library through (a) checking one’s 
needs by means of a test on library skills, (b) practice through purpose- 
ful situations to develop any needed skills such as locating material 
that may be needed for a unit work, and (c) selecting for any topic or 
unit books and pamphlets on three levels of reading ability: low, 
average, and high. 

(2) Observing the librarian in her work with children (a) as individuals, 
(b) as members of a committee, (c) as a class group. 

(3) Working with children in helping them in (a) locating and selecting 
informational material; (b) selecting reading material for enjoyment; 
(c) in learning good library manners and habits. 

(4) Stimulating reading and enjoyment through (a) telling stories, (b) 
reading poems and excerpts from books, (c) using recordings and 
motion pictures in relation to books and current events of interest, 
(d) planning and carrying out programs for special events or programs 
such as Book Week, The Poetry Festival, Christmas, and other special 
days or seasons. 


(5) Guiding pupils in selecting the reading material that is suited to 
their abilities and interests. 


(Some of these experiences are made possible to college classes in 
Children’s Literature.) 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


For such experiences to be made possible, certain factors and re- 
lationships are imperative in the total school and college setup: 


(a) There should be close co-operation among the librarian, the class- 
room teacher, the supervising college teacher, and the student-teacher 
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(b) 
(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 
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The organization and administration of the school and college cur- 
ricula should provide time and opportunity for the experiences named. 
Activities in the library should be planned with the librarian by the 
student-teacher and the directing teacher. 

Opportunity to work with individuals and small groups in various 
activities should be given to the student-teacher during his period 
of observation and participation. 

Knowledge of the pupils who are in the class obtained as early as 
possible will aid the student-teacher greatly in planning for their use 
of the library. 

The total school-college atmosphere in relation to the possibilities 


and use of the library is an important factor in promoting effective 
daily use. 
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COLLEGE GRADES AND ABILITY TO 
REASON IN READING 


HAROLD D. MURPHY and FREDERICK B. DAVIS 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


One of the tests most commonly used for measuring the verbal 
aptitude of entering freshmen in American colleges is the Cooperative 
Reading Comprehension Test. This test yields four scores: a vocabulary 
(V) score, a speed-of-comprehension (S) score, a level-of-compre- 
hension (L) score, and a total score (which is an average of the three 
part scores weighted about equally). All four scores are reported in 
terms of the Cooperative Test Service Scaled Scores and may, there- 
fore, be considered directly comparable in the same sense that nor- 
malized standard scores are comparable. Specifically, an individual 
with a vocabulary Scaled Score of 60 is approximately as superior to 
the average indicated by a Scaled Score of 50 on that part of the test 
as an individual with a level-of-comprehension Scaled Score of 60 is 
superior to the average indicated by a Scaled Score of 50 on that part. 
The comparability of Scaled Scores facilitates comparison of an in- 
dividual’s relative ability in the various skills measured. 

Consideration of the mental abilities represented by the vocabulary 
score and by the level-of-comprehension score led the writers to be- 
lieve that a study of the difference scores obtained by subtracting 
each individual’s V score from his L score might prove interesting. 
Information provided by Davis’ regarding the mental skills included 
in these two scores indicates that the L score measures a combination 
of mental abilities, including: 

. Reasoning in reading; 

. Word knowledge; 

. Sensitivity to implications; 

. Identification of writer’s purpose, intent, or point of view; 

. Determination of word meaning from contextual clues; 

. Understanding details; 

. Following the organization of a passage and identifying ante- 
cedents and references in it; 

8. Knowledge of literary devices and techniques; 

9. Grasping the central thought. 


WNW 


‘F. B. Davis, “Fundamental Factors of Comprehension in Reading,” Psycho- 
metrika, IX (1944), 185-197. 

F. B. Davis, “What Do Reading Tests Really Measure?” English Journal, 
XXXII (1944), 180-187. 
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Tne V score measures almost entirely knowledge of word meanings, 
but reasoning in reading and some of the other mental abilities men- 
tioned above are present in small amounts. 

When an individual’s V score is subtracted from his L score, it is 
apparent that the resulting difference score is virtually independent 
of his knowledge of word meanings and is, in fact, determined largely 
by chance and by his ability in reasoning in reading and in the other 
seven mental abilities mentioned above. If these difference scores 
proved to be significantly related to academic success in college (as 
judged by grades) and, at the same time, insignificantly related to 
the V and L scores themselves, they might constitute a measure of 
some practical value in selecting students for admission to college. 
In any event, their correlation with grades would throw some light 
on the relationships between the more subtle elements of compre- 
hension in readiny and at least one criterion of some social utility. 

To determine the correlation of the L-V difference scores with 
college grades, the writers made use of the basic data gathered by Mr. 
Samuel Cochran in u study concerning the prediction of grades in 
George Peabody College for Teachers. Mr. Cochran calculated the 
average grade made by each of 216 students admitted to the freshman 
class of Peabody College in September 1946, who completed at least 
one quarter of work in the college.” 

For 193 students, the average grades were based on courses taken 
in three quarters of the college year; for the remaining 23 students the 
average grades were based on courses completed before they with- 
drew at the end of the first or the second quarter. There were 7 stu- 
dents admitted in September who withdrew before the end of the 
first quarter. Since no grades were available for these students, they 
could not be included in Mr. Cochran’s study. It is reasonable to be- 
lieve that the range of grade scores would have been extended slight- 
ly had they been given course grades and that the correlations of other 
variables with grades are somewhat attenuated by virtue of the 
consequent restriction of range. 

Mr. Cochran selected for study the highest and lowest 27 per cent 
of the students with respect to average grades. As a result, V and L 
scores were available for only the 58 students in each tail of the 
distribution of average grades. It was necessary, therefore, to express 
the relationship between L-V difference scores and average grades as 
a biserial coefficient estimated from the data pertaining to the stu- 
dents in the tails of the distribution. Sundry data indicate that the 


* Mr. Cochran simply averaged numerical equivalents of the grades, without 
taking into account the differences in the means and dispersions of grades given 
by different instructors. 
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V and L scores were distributed normally but that the distribution 
of average grades was somewhat skewed; sharp truncation of the 
distribution of average grades was naturally obtained. The most 
appropriate formula for calculating the biserial r when each tail 
includes the same proportion of cases is given as (207) by Peters and 
Van Voorhis.* A simplification of their formula (208), made possible 
by symmetry of the tails, was used to estimate the required stan- 
dard deviation of the L-V difference scores. 

The mean difference score in the 27 per cent of the students who 
obtained the highest grades was -2.26. This indicated that the vocabu- 
lary level of the individuals who got high grades tended to be rela- 
tively higher than their paragraph-comprehension level. The mean 
difference score in the 27 per cent of the students who obtained the 
lowest grades was .43. Among these students, therefore, paragraph 
comprehension tended to be slightly better than vocabulary knowl- 
edge. If our understanding of the L-V difference scores is correct, 
this result may be interpreted to mean that there is a slight tendency 
for freshmen who obtain high grades in Peabody College to have less 
ability in reasoning in reading than freshmen who obtain low grades. 
This relationship is indicated by the biserial correlation coefficient 
of -.15 which was obtained. 

Before considering the implication of this finding, it may be well to 
consider its trustworthiness. This has been approached in two ways. 
Peters and Van Voorhis have presented a means of estimating the 
standard error of a biserial correlation coefficient based on data in 
widespread classes, but their formula (209) is not entirely applicable 
when the computation of the biserial coefficient has been based on 
a standard deviation estimated from data in the widespread classes. 
Furthermore, we have evidence that grades in Peabody College (like 
those in most other institutions) are not distributed normally. For 
these reasons, the value we obtained for the standard error of the 
zero r based on the data in the highest and lowest 27 per cent of a 
distribution of 216 cases cannot be regarded as more than a rough ; 
approximation. Since it turned out to be .075, it indicates that the 
chances of obtaining a coefficient as high as +.15 or —.15 in successive 
samples drawn from the same population are only about 5 in 100. 
Consequently, we are led to conclude that there is a significant re- 
lationship between grades in Peabody College and the L-V difference 
scores. 

A second approach to establishing the trustworthiness of our ob- 
tained coefficient of —.15 is to calculate the standard deviations of 
the means of the L-V difference scores in the high-grades and low- 


*C. C. Peters and W. R. Van Voorhis, Statistical Procedwres and Their 
Mathematical Bases (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1940). 
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grades groups and then to compute the critical ratio of the difference 
between these means. This procedure is straightforward but involves 
assuming that the distribution of differences between the means of 
mutilated distributions is normal. According to R. A. Fisher this as- 


sumption is reasonably tenable. For our problem the required data 
are as follows: 


—2.26 
1.16 M,= 43 
oM;= .78 

diff —2.69 


The resulting critical ratio is —1.92 which indicates that in only 
about 6 out of 100 samples drawn from the same population would 
a difference as large as +-2.69 or —2.69 between the means occur by 
chance alone. Again it appears that relationship does exist between 
grades and the L-V difference scores and that it is probably a nega- 
tive relationship. 

Since the correlation between the V scores and the L-V difference 
scores as well as between the L scores and the L-V difference scores 
must be close to zero, it appears probable that the L-V difference scores 
would increase the accuracy with which grades may be predicted from 
the V and L scores alone. To determine the extent of the increase, addi- 
tional data are being obtained for all of the freshmen admitted to 
Peabody College in September 1947 (not merely for the 54 per cent 
who obtained the highest and lowest course grades). 

It may at first seem disturbing to find that reasoning ability (when 
divorced from word knowledge) is negatively associated with course 
grades, but it is not surprising. The nonchance elements in freshmen 
grades depend rather heavily on verbal skills; courses designed for 
freshmen notoriously emphasize the acquisition of factual material 
and place little premium on individual initiative and reasoning ability. 
It is entirely possible that course grades in science and mathematics 
may not show the same relationships to the L-V difference scores as 
the average of all grades. That possibility will be investigated and 
the findings will be made available at an early date. 
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GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING IN THE FIVE-YEAR 
COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOLS OF ATLANTA 


THOMAS F. STATON 


At Present a Member of the Educational Advisory Staff, Air University 
Maxwell Field, Alabama 


Prior to 1946 the Atlanta Georgia Public School System was 
organized on the K-6-3-3 plan. Receiving pupils from very localized 
elementary school areas, six coeducational junior high schools located 
at strategic points in the city had prepared pupils for three non-co- 
educational and one coeducational senior high school. 

In 1946 the Atlanta Board of Education decided to reorganize the 
school program, adopting a K-7-5 plan.' Seven of the high schools were 
made coeducational 5-year secondary schools, serving as many com- 
munities within the city, and a separate vocational school was estab- 
lished. 

A comprehensive program of guidance and counseling was conceived 
as an integral part of the school program. In the spring of 1947 general 
plans for this program were formulated by a Committee on Guidance 
and Evaluation consisting of teachers, school administrative officers, 
and consultants. Their report served as the basis for the program subse- 
quently developed. In the fall term, 1947, the implementation phase 
of the program was begun and the plans were put into effect, guided 
and assisted by consultants in a program of school visitations and pro- 
gress conferences. 

Development of the program was envisioned as involving two 
general problems: 

1. Selection and training of counselors. 

2. Formulation and implementation of a program. 

It was decided to work in both areas concurrently. Some interested 
teachers whose backgrounds of training and experience gave evidence 
of potentialities in counseling work were selected. A preliminary con- 
ference was held in the spring of 1947 at which they were given an 
orientation in basic concepts underlying a guidance and counseling 
program, and a preliminary overview of the general plan for counsel- 
ing and guidance contemplated for the Atlanta schools. Plans were 
also made for subsequent meetings in which details of the program 
could be presented to them and modified in the light of the results of 
group discussion. In these subsequent conferences the counselors were 
presented with proposed plans for the program, and at the beginning 


' Five-Year Community High Schools of Atlanta, May, 1947, Atlanta Board 
of Education, Atlanta, Georgia 
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of the Fall term of 1947 these counselors began implementation of the 


program in their respective schools, under advisement of the consul- 
tants. 


The initial group of approximately 25 counselors were chosen from 
the ranks of experienced teachers in the Atlanta public schools, in 
order to minimize the difficulties inherent in integrating a guidance 
and counseling program into the school system. This step was especial- 
ly necessary in view of the general reorganization which the school 
system was currently undergoing. In general, these counselors had 
little or no formal education in counseling and guidance, and had 
minimal direct experience. However, a number of teachers were found 
who possessed: 

1. An interest in the field. 

2. Military experience in personnel work 

or 
extensive experience in extra-curricular work with children. 

3. Personalities apparently suited to work as counselors. 

4. A willingness to take professional training. 

From the group thus identified, selection of counselors for each 
school was made upon joint agreement of the principal of the school 
concerned, the Director of Research and Guidance, the Director of 
Statistics and Pupil Accounting, and the consultants. 


Plans were at once initiated to provide a program of professional 
education comparable to a master’s degree program for these coun- 
selors. A portion of this training will be taken as extension work under 
the auspices of the Atlanta Area Teacher Education Service.? Comple- 
tion of the program will be considered as satisfying minimal require- 
ments of training for an Atlanta counselor, and steps are being taken 
currently by the State Department of Education to provide for state 
certification of school counselors based upon this or an equivalent pro- 


gram. The general requirements of the training program are as follows: 
Courses 


I. Understanding People (three courses, one being psychology) 
Child Development 
Psychoraetrics 
Individual Testing 
Abnormal Psychology 
Psychology of Adjustment 
Clinical Psychology 
Sociology 
Personality and Problems of Social Adjustment 
The Family 


*For a complete description of the nature of AATES see “Metropolitan At- 
lanta Streamlines Teacher Education in Service,” Haskew, L.D., and Williams, 
K.R., The Elementary School Journal, January, 1946, pp. 253-257. 
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Social Case Work 

Labor Relations 

Personnel Management 

II. Techniques of Guidance and Counseling 


Fundamentals of a Guidance Program 
Individual Analysis 

Counseling 

Educational and Occupational Information 


At the completion of these courses, the trainee is placed as a part- 
time school counselor, working under supervision, for a three to six 
month internship. 

The guidance and counseling program for the community schools 
was designed to satisfy four criteria: 

1. Administrative organization as an integrated, systematic program. 


2. Extending to all pupils within a school, with provision for extensive work 
with an individual wherever needed. 


3. Conceived in terms of and drawing information from the surrounding 
community. 


4. Covering three basic areas of guidance: educational, vocational, and 
personal. 


Attempts to meet these criteria have been as follows: 


1. One counselor has been assigned to each school for each 500-700 
pupils enrolled, resulting in two or three counselors for each school. 
One of these is designated chief counselor for the school, and has no 
duties other than organizing and conducting the counseling and guid- 
ance program. It was expected that a second counselor would be like- 
wise free of non-counseling duties, but in several cases,two teachers 
have each been assigned half-time counseling loads and half-time 
teaching loads. One merit of this device has, been to provide qualified 
counselors to teach courses in social living or similar subjects closely 
related to counseling. In all such cases, scrupulous care is taken to in- 
sure that counseling functions are not reduced below the proportion of 
time assigned to the teacher for these duties. The chief counselor is 
responsible directly to the principal in all matters pertaining to school 
policy and administration, and to the Director of Research and Guid- 
ance in matters of professional policy and procedure. A list of the 
functions of the counselors, showing their duties and responsibilities, 
was prepared and discussed with the school principals as well as with 
the counselors themselves. It was as follows: : 


THE ROLL OF THE COUNSELOR IN THE ATLANTA COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOLS 


1. Recommend schedule changes where factor involved is personal adjust- 
ment, change of vocational aim, unsuitability of course to level of ability 
of pupil. (Checking graduation requirements and college entrance require- 
ments is to be taken over by grade sponsors or home room teachers as 
rapidly as their preparation, training, and skill render this feasible.) 
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to 


. Advise with pupils whose unusual vocational plans or personal character- 
istics render their scheduling a difficult, unusual problem; cardiac cases, 
emotionally maladjusted, distributive education entries. 

3. Advise home-room teachers, club sponsors, attendance and discliplinary 
officers, subject teachers, activity sponsors, on sound guidance and counsel- 
ing principles in their areas through regular teacher-education program. 

4. Work with behavior problems, emotionally maladjusted, personality mis- 
fits, attendance problems, special provision for any atypical child beyond 
the scope of teacher, nurse, visiting teacher, etc. 

5. Advise with pupils on personal problems and adjustmental difficulties on 
which they need or desire professional assistance. 

6. Coordinate testing program in school, interpret results, and make recom- 

mendations based upon results. 

. Keep records on interviews conducted, maintain files of personal data 


sheets, file material for personnel folders as it is accumulated, supervise 
personnel files. 


-1 


. Assist new pupils in orientation to schoo] and school program through 
advising home room teachers on guidance program and planning and con- 


ducting orientation assemblies. Advise with feeder school teachers cn pre- 
orientation of pupils. 


9. Advise with schedule makers, 12th grade sponsors, and other personnel 


concerned on college facilities, requirements, and opportunities. Planning 
college orientation programs for seniors. 


10. Coordinate work with community civic, welfare, and service agencies as 
needed for effective handling of cases and school programs, using teachers 


where needed for promoting elaborate programs with one agency (Red 
Cross, etc.). 


11. Interview pupils who are dropping out of school. 


12. Observe pupils for indications of demoralizing trends in school (curricula, 
teacher personality or attitude, etc.). 


13. Recommend curriculum modification in light of findings in the light of 12 
and 14. 


14. Develop follow-up program for graduates and drop-outs, checking subse- 
quent educational and vocational activities and success. 

15. Develop vocational placement facilities, in coordination with community 
employment agencies, and study job opportunities for secondary school 
students and graduates. 

2. A counselor is unable to handle all aspects of a guidance and 
counseling program of 500-700 pupils. In recognition of this fact, the 
training program proposed for Atlanta counselors includes instruction 
in utilization of other school personnel: home-room teachers, teachers 
of distributive education, the school nurse, visiting teachers, and 
others in the implementation of a program designed to afford adequate 
guidance facilities to all pupils. In-service training of all teachers in 
selected aspects of guidance, home-room guidance programs, general 
vocational and educational guidance, and group-guidance techniques 
is being accomplished by individual work with teachers and through 
faculty and committee meetings planned and conducted by the coun- 
selors and devoted to various aspects of guidance. A “Handbook on 
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Guidance,” presently being prepared by the Director of Research and 
Guidance, will serve as a suggestive guide to counselor and teachers 
alike in this in-service training program. An important outcome of this 
program of teacher-education should be the sensitizing of classroom 
teachers to problems of personal maladjustment and emotional dis- 
turbances occurring among their pupils, with consequent early recog- 
nition of such disorders and prompt referral to counselors for attention. 
Such a program would have the three-fold effect of extending the 
facilities of an effective guidance program to all pupils, affording early 
recognition of cases of serious maladjustment and their prompt re- 
ferral to counselors, and leaving the majority of the counselors’ time 
free for handling of cases requiring professional training and insight. 
A systematic program of testing and evaluation extending throughout 
the school grades, including tests of achievement and general scholas- 
tic aptitude, and provision for tests of interest and special aptitudes 
as indicated for specific cases is envisioned as an integral part of the 
guidance and counseling program. 


3. Although each community served by a community high school is 
a fairly heterogeneous unit in itself, significant differences in economic 
background of pupils and their cultural level are found from school 
to school. Corresponding differences are found in the number and 
type of civic agencies active in the various communities, the employ- 
ment possibilities within the communities, and the vocational openings 
developing directly from personal contacts formed with residents of 
the community. Each community school contains facilities for all types 
of education and training found in any other community school, but the 
demand for different subjects, influenced by the vocational aims of the 
pupils, varies from school to school with consequent shifts of emphasis 
in the program of the school. The counselor serves as a medium for 
determining the needs of the school population in light of their voca- 
tional objectives. Closely linked with this function of a counselor is 
that of serving as liaison between the school and civic and welfare 
agencies whose services can be employed in work with the problems 
of youth. Close cooperation between counselors and the school nurse, 
visiting teacher, and distributive education teacher as well as com- 
munity business men and civic leaders is desired. Care is taken to 
insure against the counselor’s degenerating into a school-community 
liaison officer, or “contact man,” but, since the counselor’s cases are 
most likely to create need for the cooperation with out-of-school 
agencies, it is felt that he occupies a logical position as coordinator of 
school and community welfare work. Vocational placement is to be 
coordinated and contacts with employers maintained by a central staff 
under a single coordinator. 
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4. The guidance and counseling program thus established will pro- 
vide every pupil with the following services: 

a. A personal conference on his educational and vocational plans, 
including assistance in thorough examination of the demands and 
characteristics in his preferred fields and the planning of his program 
toward the vocational goal selected. At present this task is the personal 
responsibility of the counselor, but it is planned to train other teachers 
sufficiently in techniques of guidance to enable them to handle such 


routine interviews, calling in the counselor only in cases presenting 
special problems. 


b. A constant check on the pupil’s educational progress and 
possible changes in his vocational and educational plans, and suitable 
changes in his curriculum if necessary. This is done by the home-room 


teacher or other designated adviser, the counselor being called into 
consultation whenever necessary. 


c. Teacher sensitivity to incipient problems of maladjustment, 
emotional disorders and personality disturbances, with resultant early 
referral of such cases for remedial treatment by the counselor. When- 
ever the counselor finds, upon examination, that the disorder is really 
a serious or deep-seated one, requiring a higher level of professional 
treatment than he is prepared to give, the child is referred to the cen- 
tral psychological office for treatment by the clinical psychologist on 
the staff. If he deems necessary, a psychiatrist is called in by the 
Board of Education for consultation. 

A suite of counseling offices has been prepared at each school, usually 
consisting of a private office with telephone for each counselor and a 
reception room. Personnel records are kept in the counselors’ locked 
file, and information contained therein is available for inspection by 
teachers only upon a counselor’s approval. 

A personal data sheet for distribution to each pupil is the medium 
for obtaining preliminary personal data, and forms the nucleus for a 
personnel folder. This contains the school record, evaluation results, 
interview records, information as to vocational plans, and comments 
thereon, and all pertinent data which the school is able to gather on 
the individual, from the elementary school, the school nurse, visiting 
teacher, home-room and subject matter teachers, disciplinary and at- 
tendance officers, and welfare organizations (if concerned), as well 
as the counselor. 

Libraries of occupational and educational information are being 
developed in the schools. Professional libraries on principles and tech- 
niques of guidance and counseling are also being accumulated in 


the school, supplementing existing facilities in the central Board of 
Education Library. 
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The entire program described in this article has been developed in 
constant consultation between counselors and consultants. The process 
of evolving the program has contributed materially to the professional 
growth of those just entering the work. The use of personnel already 
experienced in the system minimizes friction in the introduction of 
a new program which makes extra demands upon teachers, as well 
as providing counselors familiar with school procedures and various 
civic and municipal agencies and conditions. Personal interests of 
counselors are leading to specialization supplementing the basic 
training program, producing some counselors particularly fitted in 
personal adjustment counseling and some in vocational counseling. 


Care has been taken to guard against two situations which often 
handicap a newly initiated guidance and counseling program. First, 
the plan of selection of counselors employed, requiring approval of 
the counselor by various school officials, plus disinterested consultants, 
minimizes the oft-encountered situation of a principal rewarding a 
favorite for long service, past extra-duty work, teaching efficiency, or 
other real or fancied desserts by assigning him to an “administrative” 
or non-teaching assignment. 

Secondly, by strict specification of the duties and non-duties of a 
counselor such functions as preparation of school schedules, directing 
student government, sponsoring clubs, serving as attendance officers, 
disciplinary officers, administrative assistants, or merely school clerks 
are being eliminated from the agenda of individuals assigned as coun- 
selors. It is believed, from experience gained in the introduction of 
guidance and counseling program into the system, that the limitation 
of the counselors’ scope of activity thus entailed is vastly outweighed 
by the protection afforded him against being made a substitute teach- 
er, administrative assistant, or public relations officer by a misguided 
or antagonistic principal. 

Consultants are continuing the program of school visitation, ad- 
vising with counselors and maintaining familiarity with the counsel- 
ing and guidance program as it is being implemented. This plan of 
continuing advisement makes possible observation of defections from 


good organizational principles and counseling practices and develop- 
ment of means for their correction. 
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Arts 


Tue CurcaGo TRIBUNE. Prize Homes. 
Wilcox and Follett Publishing Co., 
1948. 102p. $3.50. 


This book provides many interesting house 
designs which have been created by arch- 
itects throughout the United States. Both 
the lot and the house are illustrated. Any- 
one planning to build may find helpful in- 
formation and suggestions. 


KINSCELLA, HAZEL GERTRUDE, History 
Sings. University Publishing Co., 
c1948. 560p. $1.88. 


This is the first reader for Junior High 
level to be devoted entirely to the history 
of music in America. By the use of many 
short divisions, each stage in the develop- 
ment of music is presented. The author has 
been most diligent in digging out many un- 
known documents on our history which are 
related to music. She has been rewarded in 


this effort by turning out a valuable and 
readable book. 


RutH W., and BOLENDER, LOUISE 
T. Fashions in Furnishings. McGraw- 


Hill Book Co., c1948. 214p. $5.95; text 
ed. $4.50. 


Helpful ougnetions of ways to make 
furnishings fit architectural backgrounds. 
The 350 illustrations contribute to under- 
standing. Exceptionally practical, and in 
excellent taste. Departments of home eco- 
nomics will welcome this. 


Marek, GEorGE R. A Front Seat at 
the Opera. Allen, Towne and Heath, 
1948. 307p. $4.00. 


A completely different book for the opera 
lover. ritten in a humorous, informative 
style, the book gives many anecdotes, back- 
stage views, and here-to-fore unpublished 
facts about all phases of the opera. 


NettL, Paut. The Book of Musical 
Documents. Philosophical Library, 
1948. 381p. $5.00. 


This is a most welcomed book, for it gives 
by original documents a survey of the 
development of music from the remote past 
to the present. Many of the documents are 
translated for the first time and have been 
selected from thousands of letters, diaries, 
criticisms, both private or published, and 


representing each epoch in the history of 
music. 
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New York City. Boarp or Epvu- 
cATION. School Shop Safety Manual. 
Board of Education, City of New York, 
1948. 244p. 


The manual endeavors to do four things: 
(a) to provide a coneetannre set of reg- 
ulations, (b) to develop in the teacher an 
understanding of the need for safety, (c) 
to develop the idea and knowledge of safety 
in the student, (d) to safeguard the student 
in the shop. It is a good book to have avail- 
able to the students. 


PopuLaR MECHANICS MAGAZINE. Pop- 
ular Mechanics Photo Handbook. Pop- 
$3.0 Mechanics Press, c1948. 158p. 

2.00. 


This is a book of hints and suggestions on 
taking pictures, and the dark room work 
that follows. There are many practical ideas 
on methods and shortcuts. Probably its 
greatest value is to the amateur photog- 
rapher who wants to make a lot of his own 
equipment. 


SCHNEIDER, HERMAN, and SCHNEIDER, 
Nina. Let’s Look Inside Your House; 
illustrations by Barbara Ivins. Wil- 
liam R. Scott, c1948. 40p. $1.50. 

The authors give directions on how to 
set up simple experiments that are easy to 
follow. I consider this book very good for 
children in the grades. The experiments 
given illustrate simple theory that will be of 


interest to the child and add to his 
knowledge. 


SKILLIN, MarJorIge E., and Gay, 
Rosert M., and other authorities. 
Words Into Type, a Guide in the Prep- 
aration of Manuscripts; for Writers, 
Editors, Proofreaders and Printers. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., c1948. 
585p. $5.00. 

This book covers very thoroughly prep- 
aration of the manuscript, techniques for 
copy and proof, sopogrep y and illustration, 
and printing style. large portion of the 
book is devoted to grammar and the use of 
— This is a very valuable and useful 


VarRNuM, Industrial 
Arts Design. Manual Arts Press, c1948. 
248p. $4.50. 
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This book covers the principles of design 
very thoroughly for an experienced design- 
er. His basic principles of des: are sound 
even in the changing styles of today. 


Children’s Literature 


AprRIAN, Mary. Mystery Nature 
Stories. Rinehart and Co., c1949. 94p. 
$2.00. 

Children 6 to 10 will be intrigued with 
the true mysteries in the lives of the forest 
animals. ese stories are all based on 
incidents observed by naturalists. 


Atcott, Louisa M. Eight Cousins. 
World Publishing Co., c1948. 252p. 
$1.25. (Rainbow Classics). 

This attractive Rainbow Classic tells of 
the rich little orphan girl who “had no 
constitution” and what happened when her 
uncle and seven boy cousins took her in 
reading for girls aged 


Atcott, Louisa M. Jack and Jill. 
World Publishing Co., c1948. 346p. 
$1.25. (Rainbow Classics). 

Jack and Jill were playmates who, while 
coasting on a hill, were badly injured in a 
crack-up. This beautifully illustrated Rain- 
bow Classic tells of their long convalescence 
and the things they did to make time pass 
quickly. Boys and girls from 10 to 14 will 
enjoy this story. 


ALLEN, MERRITT PARMELEE. Battle 
Lanterns. Longmans, Green and Co., 
1949. 279p. $2.50. 

Very exciting and based on fact, this 
story makes the American Revolution come 
alive for boys from twelve to sixteen. Much 
of the action takes place in South Carolina 
and both the English and the Americans are 
well portrayed. 


ANDERSEN, HANS CHRISTIAN. The 
Ugly Duckling; illustrated by Will 
Nickless. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1949. 
47p. $1.00. (A Porpoise Book). 

The adventures of the Ugly Duckling will 
always make good reading and this edition 
of the old story is very nice. The illustra- 
tions, some in black and white and others 
in marvelous color, are all that could be 
desired. Ages 5 and up. 


ARDIZZONE, Epwarp. Paul, the Hero 
of the Fire. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1948. 40p. $1.00. (A Porpoise Book). 


Paul overheard his father say that he had 
only a little money left so, in order to help 
out, he joined the Fair. Boys and girls from 
seven to ten will enjoy reading of his ad- 
ventures and children of all ages will be 
enchanted by the charming illustrations. 


Battey, Fiora. Summer at Yellow 
MacMillan Co., 1948. 199p. 


This is a factual account of a family visit 
to New Mexico and the Navajo people. Fac- 
tual information and sincere understandin 
are here, but although the book is aimed a 
— 8 to 12, I don’t think they will care 

or it. 


BAKELESS, JOHN. Fighting Frontiers- 
man, the Life of Daniel Boone. Wil- 
liam Morrow and Co., 1948. 260p. $2.75. 

A realistic biography of Daniel Boone re- 
lating in detail his escapes from the Indians 
and his struggles in e wilderness. Boys 
— 8 to 12 will enjoy this well illustrated 


Baker, CHARLOTTE. The House on 
the River. Coward-McCann, Inc., 
c1948. 129p. $2.50. 

This little boy lived in a houseboat on 
the Columbia River. He longed to follow the 
river to the sea. How he did, after many im- 
<P adventures, may appeal to children 


BascoM, PEARLE Boyp. From Crocus 
to Snowman; pictures by Lloyd Dot- 
terer. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
c1948. unp. 50c. 

Fresh, light poetry and effective illustra- 
tions make this a charming book for chil- 
dren 5 to 8. It tells the story of nature’s 
metamorphosis from spring into winter in 
large, easily read print. 


BeEcKER, CHARLOTTE. Dickie Boy and 
the Three Little Steps. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, c1949. unp. $1.00. 

This book is about three small children 
and their canary. While the text is readable 
and will be enjoyed by youngsters, it is the 
illustrations which make it a_ treasure. 
Children 4 to 8 


Brecker, May LaMmBeErtTON, ed. The 
Rainbow Book of Bible Stories; illus- 
trated by Hilda van Stockum. World 
Publishing Co., c1948. 220p. $1.25. (A 
Rainbow Classic). 

Like the other Rainbow Classics this 
book is beautifully illustrated with an ex- 
quisite cover design. Starting with the 
creation of the world and our first parents 
the book ends with St. Paul’s journey to 
Rome. The King James Authorized text is 
used with an occasional change of wording 
for ease in reading. Ages 10 to 15. 


Becky. Tall Enough Tommy. Chil- 
rens Press, c1948. unp. $1.00. 

This gay, colorful picture book tells the 
story of what happened when Tommy, who 
thought his size ideal, realized his limita- 
tions. Children 4 to 7. 


Berm, JERROLD. Country Fireman; il- 
lustrated by Leonard Shortall. Wil- 
liam Morrow and Co., 1948. unp. $2.00. 

A colorful picture book is this one about 
Ricky and how he earned a ride on the 
fire engine in the Fourth of July parade. 
Children 5 to 7 will enjoy it. 


Berm, Lorraine. Alice’s Family. 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., c1948. 120p. 
$2.00. 

Informative and entertaining reading for 
girls 7 to 10 is this story of how an eight 
year old girl took charge of the home and 
her ten year old brother and five year old 
sister during their mother’s illness. 
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BENNETT, RicHarp. Mick and Mack 
and Mary Jane. Doubleday and Co., 
1948. unp. $1.75. 


Mick and Mack are rough, tough loggers 

one Mary Jane is a mouse who wakes them 

one night when their cabin catches fire. 
ldren 5 to 8 may enjoy it. 


Berry, Erick. Seven Beaver Skins. 
John C. Winston Co., c1948. 275p. 
$2.50. 


This exciting historical novel about the 
Dutch who settled in New rdam con- 
tains a tremendous store of information 
about falconry, trapping, and farming. Boys 
and girls will ———— ye enjoy the story 
of Kaspar de Selle and his falecon—how he 
mae ra and scotched a smuggler’s plan. 

o 16. 


Best, HERBERT. The Long Portage. 
Viking Press, 1948. 250p. $2.50. 

Slow moving and tediously written, never- 
theless this book will a supeak to boys 12 to 
16 because of its exci ing incidents. The 
story concerns an boy who ran 


away to join the in the and 
Indian War. 


Biyton, Env. The Mystery of the 
Disappearing Cat. Wayne L. Mc- 
Naughton, c1948. 170p. SL 75. 

Not too exciting story of ~ 
friends who solve the mystery of the dis- 


a aring cat and exonerate a & AR boy 
Children 9 to 12. 


BoTHWELL, JEAN. The Empty Tower. 
a Morrow and Co., 1948. 160p. 
2.00. 


The tower of the school in India needed 
a bell and this story tells of Premi’s efforts 
to raise money to perio one. Rather 
slow reading for girls 8 to 1 


BoweEN, Betty Morcan. Jan’s Vic- 
tory. Longmans, Green and Co., 1949. 
169p. $2.50. 


This is the story of one small community, 
ravaged by war, and its — to regain 
pane ness and security. How Jan, the hero, 
worked to rebuild his home and his ideals 
makes an a and moving story for 
children aged 12 to 16 


BoyLsTon, HELEN Dore. Sue Barton, 
— Nurse. Comet Books, 1948. 
40p. 


Of interest to girls who are thinking about 
nursing. 


Breck, Vivian. High Trail. Double- 
day and Co., 1948. 214p. $2.50. 

Mountain climbing and fishing in moun- 
tain streams are vividly described in this 
well-illustrated book. Children 12 to 16 
will enjoy this story of Chloe and her 
father and the two young mountain climbers 
who provide help in a critical moment. 


Bripces, WILLIAM. True Zoo Stories. 
bo Sloane Associates, c1948. 127p. 


Stories of the animals in the New York 
Zoo, with an explanation of the animal's 
appearance and his home life. Children will 
enjoy the photographs. Children 8 


to 12. 
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Brown. MARGARET WISE. The Little 
Cowboy; illustrated by Esphyr Slo- 
bodkina. William R. Scott, Inc., 1949. 
unp. $1.50. 

Very gay is this picture book telling the 
story of one day in the life of a big and 


a little cowboy. Boys from six to nine 
should enjoy it. 


BROWN. MarGaRET WISE. Wait Till 
the Moon is Full; pictures by Garth 
Williams. Harper and Brothers, c1948. 
unp. $1.75. 

Children five to nine may like this story 
of the little raccoon who longed to go out to 
see the night. How his mother persuaded 


him to wait until the full moon makes up 
the story. 


BUFFLER, ESTHER. Mary; illustrations 
by Elizabeth Rice. Steck Co., c1949. 
47p. $1.50. 


Beautifully illustrated is this tage = f 
story of Mary, a Pennsylvania Dutch gir 
Some customs and ways of speech brought 
from Europe are mentioned in the text. 
Girls from seven to twelve will enjoy read- 
ing of this nine-year-old who saved the 
barn from fire by falling in the well! 


Burriss, GENEVIEVE THoMas. Blos- 
soms on the Straight Ahead Road. 
Allan Publications, c1948. 126p. $2.00. 

This book contains 117 “reasoning verses” 
for children. “It was desired to set forth the 
law of right thinking from the spiritual 
basis upon which we all agree, that of the 
constructiveness of good and destructiveness 


of evil." These verses attempt to teach and 
bless. 


CALLAGHAN, Mortey. Luke Baldwin’s 
$050. John C. Winston Co., c1948. 187p. 


Luke’s father had been an easy-going, 
idealistic doctor and when Luke went to 
live with his worldly, practical uncle there 
was an adjustment problem. How it was 


solved is an exciting story for children 
11 to 13. 


CAMPBELL, AGNES. Tales My Father 
Told. Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., c1948. 144p. $2.00. 

There are several delightful characters in 
this book which contains sixteen Irish 


stories of leprechauns and fairies. Children 
5 to 10 should enjoy them. 


_ CARLSON, BERNICE WELLS. The Jun- 
ior Party Book. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, c1948. 160p. $2.00. 

Twenty-four kinds of parties are described 
here with instructions for making invita- 
tions and decorations, games to Bry, ond and 
suggestions for refreshments are all 
book for children 8 to 12. 


CARMER, Cart. Eagle in the Wind; 
illustrated by Elizabeth Black Carmer. 
Aladdin Books, c1948. unp. $2.50. 

This story of a weather vane, an eagle, 
who could really fly, is very entertaining. 


Many and good illustrations add to its 
appeal for children 5 to 8. 
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CHALMERS, AupreY. Mr. Topple’s 
Wish. Viking Press, 1948. unp. $1.50. 
A well-illustrated picture-story book of 


how gn old bachelor got his wish. Children 
to 


Curist, KATHERINE D. Willow Brook 
a Farm. D. C. Heath and Co., 1948. 246p. 
$1.80. 

This book, in four parts for the seasons 
of the year, tells the story of everyday hap- 
penings in the life of a Pennsylvania 
German family about seventy years ago. 
Children 6 to 12 will revel in it and at the 
same time acquire knowledge about a way 
: of life that has almost disappeared. 


Comrort, Mitprep HoucuTon. Flat- 
boats and Wagon Wheels. Beckley- 
Cardy Co., c1948. 186p. $1.30. 


Pioneer life in the Ohio Valley is vividly 
portrayed in this account of the Martin 
family. Children 9 to 12. 


a Cook, M. E. Blackie and His Family. 
Brace and Co., c1949. 69p. 
2.00. 


This story of a blackbird family opens 
with the building of the nest and ends with 
the mid-summer migration. Based on ob- 
servations made on her California ranch, the 
author tells a story that provides infor- 
mation as well as recreation. Life-like il- 
lustrations _ up this story for children 
from 8 to 12. 


_ Corey, Pau. Corn Gold Farm. Wil- 
e liam Morrow and Co., 1948. 223p. $2.50. 
a An exciting and satisfying story of Earl 
Blake’s project of soil reclamation on his 
family’s newly-inherited farm. Children 12 
to 16 who live in rural areas or those who 


would like to live on farms will particularly 
enjoy this. 


Cormack, M. B., and ByTOVETZSKI, 
P. L. Swamp Boy; illustrations by 
Winifield Hoskins. David McKay Co., 
c1948. 290p. $2.50. 


Boys 12 to 16 will enjoy this story of a 
young boy who overcame poverty and super- 
stition in order to go to school and, eventu- 
ally, made a career for himself in science. 

eee Okefinokee Swamp in Georgia is the setting 
Se of this inspiring tale. 


CROWELL, Pers. The First Horseman. 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., c1948. 95p. $2.50. 


This is a fascinating story of the first at- 
tempts of pre-historic man to capture and 
train horses. How Vuldar succeeded in his 
training of the black stallion and the de- 
scription of the first mammoth hunt using 
horses is most interesting reading. Beau- 
tifully illustrated for readers 10 to 16. 


CRUMBINE, SAMUEL J. Frontier Doc- 
and Co., c1948. 284p. 


Simply written, but of value to health 
students is this story by Dr. Crumbine of his 
early life in Dodge City, Kansas, during the 
1880's. Later he entered the field of public 
health and was responsible for the disap- 
pearance of the common drinking cup and 
the roller towel. Ages 12-16. 
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DarINGER, HELEN F. Pilgrim Kate. 
oo Brace and Co., c1949. 252p. 
2.50. 


This charmingly illustrated story of a 
young girl in England when many of her 
friends and even members of her family 
were leaving the Established Church is me- 
ticulously correct in detail. But the story is 
slow in developing and Kate never quite 
comes alive. Girls 12-16. 


DAUGHERTY, JAMES. The Wild Wild 
sa00. David McKay Co., c1948. unp. 
2.50. 


Many colorful illustrations highlight this 
book of verse. There are eighteen episodes 
telling of the settlement of the West from 
Daniel Boone to present days. Boys 8 to 12. 


Davis, Rosert. That Girl of Pierre’s. 
Holiday House, c1948. 230p. $2.50. 


Girls 12 to 16 will enjoy this story of 
Danielle Dufour who, after wandering 
throughout the war, returns to her village. 
How the seventeen-year-old girl solves the 
town's economic problems and her personal 
ones make good reading. 


Dean, LEON W. Red Man’s Trail. 
Rinehart and Co., 1948. 264p. $2.25. 


There is danger, action and humor in 
this story for 14 to 16-year-old boys. In it 
is described one summer in the life of Ken 
Talcott and Tud Andrews who start off 
by discovering a cave full of Indian Relics, 
which leads to exciting adventures. 


Disney, WALT. Treasure Chest; illus- 
trated by the Walt Disney Studio. 
Simon and Schuster, Inc., c1948. 66p. 
$1.00 (A Big Golden Book). 


Fourteen stories in verse and prose about 
Mickey Mouse, the three little pigs, Elmer 
Elephant, Pabloe the Penguin, and others. 
For children 5 to 8. 


DovsieR, Maurice. The Half-Pint 
Jinni and Other Stories. Random 
House, c1948. 242p. $2.50. 


The fantastic stories of this book delight 
the reader by their surprising imagery. 
There is the half-pint jinni, a rather in- 
significant creature, who can grant only 
half a wish; Captain Jett Powers of “Com- 
pletely Incredible Comics” is a match for 
superman. Children 8 to 12 will like these. 


DrumMmonp, V. H. The Flying Post- 
man. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1948. unp. 
$1.00. (A Porpoise Book). 


This postman had a wonderful time de- 
livering mail by auto-giro. But one day he 
crashed his machine and lost his job. He 
then made and sold strawberry ice-cream 
and finally regained his position delivering 
ice-cream as well as mail! Delightfully il- 
lustrated, this book will be enjoy by 
seven to niners. 


DuSoe, Rosert C. Sea Boots. Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1949. 186p. $2.50. 


Vividly told is this story of young Pedro 
Fernandez who stowed away on the clipper 
White Star. He is discovered and put to 
work helping the cook. As the voyage con- 
tinues, he is allowed to help the fishermen 
and eventually earns his sea boots. Educa- 
tional and exciting reading for boys 12 to 16. 
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Dustin, AGNES BARDEN. Judy of Ket- 
tle Rock. W. A. Wilde Co., c1948. 275p. 
$2.50. 


Judy, a nameless, homeless orphan res- 
cued by an itinerant peddler, is transformed 
from a wild little girl into a charming young 
lady. When misfortune strikes, her bravery 
and courage are outstanding. Girls from 11 
to 15 will love this mystery story of Vermont 
in the 1850's. 


EATON, JEANETTE. That Lively Man, 
Ben Franklin. William Morrow and 
Co., 1948. 253p. $2.50. 


A warm, human study of the public and 
rivate life of a most interesting personality. 
Entertaining and informative reading for 
children 10 to 12 


ELLESTON, TREVOR. Heather Hill. 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1948. 261p. 
$2.50. 


This is a timeless book containing some of 
the most beautiful description in children’s 
literature. The story of Mole, Squirrel, and 
Hedgehog, engaged in projects, will delight 
any heart from 4 to 10. 


EMERSON, ELIzaBETH H. The Garn- 
ered Sheaves. Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1948. 264p. $2.50. 


Girls from 12 to 16 will enjoy this story 
of a large Quaker family. Sibyl, tenth child 
of the William Rees family, is the main 
character and the story of the lives of the 
family members is a pleasant, orderly one. 


Ertn, Timothy Sprinkle- 
britches. Dorrance and Co., c1948. 
143p. $2.00. 


The story of the training of a child in 
good toilet habits. Of no value whatsoever. 


Estes, ELEANOR. The Sleeping Giant 
and Other Stories. Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., c1948. 101p. $3.00.- 


Three delightful stories with charming, 
humorous illustrations by the author. The 
title story involves a mountain which mov- 
ed, another is about a girl’s shadow which 
accidentally locked itself into a suitcase, 
and the third is of a giraffe who lived behind 
a rubber plant in the living room. Aimed at 
the 6 to 12 crowd, all children will love it. 


Evans, Epwin BEN. Scandinavia, il- 
lustrated by Rafaello Busoni. Holiday 
House, c1948. 24p. $1.25. 

An attractively designed book presenting 
background material on the people of Scan- 
dinavia—how they live, work, and govern 
themselves. Authentic and well written, yet 
= ring of the textbook. Children 10 
o 12. 


Fans, Soputa L. From Long Ago and 
Many Lands. Beacon Press, 1948. 205p. 
$2.50. (Beacon Educational Series). 


There are 42 stories in this varied collec- 
tion. Folk tales from many lands are in- 
cluded, many of them. sopecting here for 
the first time in English. Well illustrated, 
these stories will appeal to children 7 to 10. 


Favorite Fairy Tales; illustrated by 
F. Rojankovsky. Simon and Schuster, 
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Inc., c1949. unp. $1.00. (Big Golden 
Book). 
Lusciously illustrated is this wonderful 


book of twelve favorite fairy tales. A treas- 
ure for children aged 4 to 7. 


FENTON, CARROLL LANE. Wild Folk 
Pond. John Day Co., c1948. 127p. 


A well-illustrated story of all the creatures 
and animals that lived in a pond. Children 
pF. 8 will find this entertaining and inform- 
ative. 


FENTON, Epwarp. Aleko’s Island. 
Doubleday and Co., 1948. 241p. $2.50. 
Poignant adventure story of a boy and his 
pet goat in post-war Greece. Strong yet 
sensitive line drawings capture the essence 


of the story which has much information 
value. Children 12-16. 


FLEXNER, HORTENSE. Puzzle Pond; 
drawings by Wyncie King. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., c1948. 63p. $1.75. 

There are two illustrations at the end of 
this story which have no connection with it. 
It involves the visit of Davy to Big Blue 
Island where he tries to solve the mystery of 
the mosquito. Supposedly for children 6 or 
7, I know they wouldn’t be interested. 


FLoop, RicHarp T. Pass That Puck! 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1948. 136p. 
$2.50. 

Good team work and true friendship are 
emphasized in this book of a New England 
boys school. Although hockey is the main 


game, other sports furnish excitement. Boys 
12 to 16. 


Fox, GENEVIEVE. Cynthia of Bee 
Tree Hollow. Little, Brown and Co., 
1948. 212 p. $2.50. 

Cynthia was fond of school and when 
floods forced her family to move _ higher 
into the mountains, fast thinking and clever 


maneuvering made it possible for her to 
continue her studies. Girls 12 to 16 


FRANKLIN, GEORGE Cory. Tricky, the 
Adventures of a Red Fox. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1949. 136p. $2.25. 

This is the story of the clever, brave, red 
fox Tricky. There is a forest fire, also en- 
counters with trappers, farmers, and miners. 
Children from 8 to 12 shrould enjoy this. 


FRISSELL, Toni. Mother Goose. Har- 
per Brothers, c1948. 95p. $2.50. 

An illustrated collection of favorite nurs- 
ery rhymes. Scenes from the child’s own ex- 


periences give a realistic viewpoint. Chil- 
dren 4 to Hi 


FuLter, AtIcE Cook. Gold for the 
Grahams. Julian Messner, Inc., c1948. 
194p. $2.50. 


This is a mediocre adventure book of 
child participation in adult problems. 


_ Garst, SHANNON. Buffalo Bill. Jul- 
ian Messner, Inc., c1948. 214p. $2.75. 
Loads of action and much excitement are 
contained in this bio we? of that colorful 
i 


character Buffalo Bill. Idren 11 to 16 
will like this. 
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GarsT, SHANNON. Wish on an Apple. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, c1948. 
192p. $2.00. 

This is the story of Dale Walker and her 
family as they follow the cro ¥ from place 
to place. There is action and suspense as 
they work desperately for a home of their 
own. Girls 10 to 12 


Gates, Doris. My Brother Mike. 
Viking Press, 1948. 191p. $2.50. 


This story of 2 A aad and his dog will appeal 
to boys 8 to 12. 


GERALTON, JAMES. The Story of 
Sound. Harcourt, Brace and Co., c1948. 
74p. 

All the questions about sound are an- 
swered in this descriptive book of sound 
and the way it travels. Sound made by 
explosions, music, men, machines, and 
animals are explained —_ weed lively il- 
lustrations. Children 12 to 16. 


GLassMAN. Janie’s Wonderful 
Journey. Beechhurst Press, c1948. 
163p. $2.75. 


Janie, looking for a ball of yarn, wander- 
ed into the fantastic world of Globinia. Her 
cat was there as Lord Whiffle-Sniffle, and 
numerous other animals, all in human guise 
and parodying modern men and manners. 
Too sophisticated for younger children; boys 
and girls from 12 to 16 may enjoy it. 


GoppEN, Rumer. The Doll’s House; 
pictures by Dana Saintsbury. Viking 
Press, 1948. 125p. $2.50. 

Beautifully illustrated in pastels, this 
touching story of dolis and ————_ Tottie, 


the wooden doll, will delight girls from 8 
to 12. 


GREEN, Mary McBurney. Is It Hard? 
Is It Easy? pictures by Lucienne 
Bloch. William R. Scott, c1948. unp. 
$1.00. 

Gay, life-like illustrations on each page 
point up the text which emphasizes the fact 
that some things are easy for boys and 
some for girls. Children 4 to 8 will enjoy 
the pictures. 


Greco, ALAN. Flying Wing Mystery 
Doubleday and Co., 1948. 213p. $2.00. 

The action of this fantastic story centers 
around the discovery of a mysterious, jet 
—— flying win = the efforts of 

eed and Inspector it. 
Boys 12 to 16 will probably like 


Grey, Eve. Elsa’s Secret; illustrated 
by Gertrude E. Howe. Doubleday and 
Co., 1948. 174p. $2.25. 

Full of friendliness and family feeling is 
this story of northern Minnesota. The hero- 
ine is an eight-year-old girl who sacrifices 


food and recreation to keep a secret. Chil- 
dren 9 to 12. 


GRUENBERG, SIDONIE M., selector. 
More Favorite Stories, Old and New. 
Doubleday and Co., 1948. 399p. $3.75. 


Here are 70 stories grouped as follows: 
Boys and Girls Here and There, 7; Of 
Courage and Adventure, 8; Folk Tales, 12; 


When America wee Younger, 6; Enchant- 
ment and Wonder, 6; Humor and Tall Tales, 
11; Of Man's Best Friend, 8; and From Myths 
and Fables to = — and History, 12; A few 
years ago Mrs. mage | gave to younger 
children a basic book of good reading in 
Favorite Stories Old and New. This new col- 
lection represents the interests of the next 
reading age level. In this anthology are to 
be tound some of our classic literary her- 
itage and some of the best of contemporary 
writers. Every elementary school library 
should have a copy of this distinguished 
book of stories. 


_ Hacer, Rocers. Janice, Air- 
line Hostess. Julian Messner, Inc., 
1948. 190p. $2.50. 

A vivacious story about the training and 
foreign and domestic exploits of airline 
hostesses which giris 12 to 18 will thor- 
oughly enjoy. 


Haic-Brown, Roperick L. Saltwater 
Summer. William Morrow and Co., 
1948. 256p. $2.50. 

Boys 12 to 16 will enjoy this story of 
a seventeen year old lad who spends a 
summer deep-sea fishing with his best 
buddy. Talk-of-the-trade lends local color 
to this fast moving tale. 


Happy Hours. Fleming H. Revell 
Co., 1948. 155p. $2.75. 

Besides stories and poems this book con- 
tains pictures to color, and puzzles and 
experiments to do. An activities book which 
children from 8 to 12 will enjoy. 


Hart, W1LL1AM J. Hymn Stories of 
the Twentieth Century. W. A. Wilde 
Co., c1948. 139p. $1.75. 

Familiar hymns that became favorites of 
Americans and Britains during the two 


World Wars. Contains a short bibliography 
of references and an index. 


Hayes, Fiorence. Skid. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1948. 216p. $2.50. 

Skid, a grade school negro boy, moved 
from Georgia to Connecticut where he ran 
into trouble because of his color. How he 
overcame this prejudice and became class 
hero will appeal to boys from 8 to 12. 


Haywoop, CAROLYN. Penny Goes to 
Camp. William Morrow and Co., 1948. 
191p. $2.00. 

Children 8 to 12 will like this story of 


two boys as they make exciting preparations 
each summer for exciting doings at camp. 


HAzELTINE, ALICE ISABELL, 
Children’s Stories to Read or Tell 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, c1949. 
224p. $2.50. 

There are 37 selections from the works of 
well known authors in this fine book. Great 
discrimination and real understanding have 
been shown by the editor of this nicely 
illustrated and well indexed collection of 
stories for children from six on up. 


HENRY, Marcuerite. King of the 
oa Rand McNally Co., 1948. 173p. 


This story of the ‘Father of the Turf,’ 
brsed on fact and beautifully illustrated, 
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tells of Sham, the great Godolphin Arabian 
from his birth to his death. The strange 
way he came to mnguend and the founding 
of the marvelous line of thoroughbreds 
make this fascinating reading for 12 to 
16ers. 


HINKLE, THomas C. Wolf, a Range 
Dog. Morrow Junior Books, 1948. 192p. 
$2.00. 


Wolf, a happy gray puppy, was acciden- 
tally left behind when ts owner moved. 
After shifting for himself for some time 
he was captured by a cruel trapper who 
mistreated him. However, he escapes and 
makes friends with a kind cowboy who 
eventually tames him. Children 10 to 12. 


Hopces, C. WALTER. 
and the Players. 
Inc., 101p. $2.50. 


Written to attract young readers, this 
book will also appeal to adults desiring a 
simple, informative account of the Eliza- 
bethan theatre. Emphasis is on dramatic 
staging, and many excellent illustrations en- 
rich the text. Anecdotes enliven the story, 
but traditions are not confused with facts. 
One of the best brief treatments available. 


HOLLinG, Houtine Ciancy. Seabird. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1948. 63p. $3.00. 
The story of Captain Ezra who lived 
to be 105 years old and the Seabird carved 
by him from two walrus tusks. A distinctive 


book with many informative illustrations. 
Children 8 to 14. 


Hottos, Ciara. The Story of Your 
Bread; pictures by Lazzlo Roth. In- 
Publishers, c1948. unp. 

1.50. 


Shakespeare 
Coward-McCann, 


A fascinating history of wheat raising and 
bread making from the Stone Age family 
down to the present day. Children 8 to 12. 


Horowl!tz, CAROLINE, ed. A Treasury 
of Good Night Stories. Hart Publish- 
ing Co., c1948. 189p. $2.00. 


Thirty-seven sleep inducing tales for chil- 
dren 4 to 8. 


HUNGERFORD, EDWARD BUELL. Emer- 
gency Run. Wilcox and Follett Pub- 
lishing Co., c1948. 263p. $2.50. 

This is one of a series on American naval 
history and deals with the training of Chad, 
a young sailor, and is climaxed by the race 
of the a during the Spanish-American 
boda Exciting and informational for boys 12 
16. 


Hunt, Maser Letcu. Matilda’s But- 


tons. J. B. Lippincott Co., c1948. 132p. 
$1.75. 


Girls from 8 to 12 will love this story of 
the buttons on Matilda’s Easter dress. They 
were made from photographs of Matilda's 
family and she wore the dress on a visit 
to North Carolina where her generosity 
results in a surprise. 


Hurp, EpitH THACHER. Toughy and 
His Trailer Truck. Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepard Co., c1948. unp. $1.25. 


Boys from 6 to 9 will like this picture 
story of a truck driver and his trailer 
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truck named Lucky "Leven. Good material 
on motor transportation with illustrations. 


JACKSON, KATHRYN, and JACKSON 
Byron. Big Farmer Big, and Little 
Farmer Little. Simon and Schuster, 
Inc., c1948. unp. $1.00. 


Richly illustrated is this imaginative story. 
Little Farmer Little’s story is in a pocket 
on the front of the book, and the farm 
animals rapidly increase or decrease in 
size according to the quantity of food which 
they eat. Children 5 to 8. 


JOHNSON, Marcaret S. Snowshoe 
Paws. William Morrow and Co., 1949. 
63p. $2.00. 


Lanny the kitten was born with six toes 
on each paw. These extra toes made his paws 
look like snowshoes. This story, in large 
type and nicely illustrated, is about Lanny 
and the Pekinese Impy and how they even- 
tually became friends. Children 5 to 8. 


Jupson, CLARA INGRAM. Summer 
Time; illustrated by Polly Jackson. 
Broadman Press, c1948. unp. $1.00. 

Everyday activities and articles are pic-~- 
tured in this well illustrated k with 
easy to read text. Boys and girls 6-8. 


KELSEY, ALICE GEER. Ricardo’s White 
Horse. Longman’s Green and Co., 1948. 
179p. $2.25. 


Authentic Puerto Rican background of 
native games and customs make this story 
of a small boy and his horse Blanquita en- 
tertaining and informative reading for chil- 
dren 9 to 12 


Kinc, Marran. Young King David. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., c1948. 169p. $2.50. 


An accurate fictionalized account of David 
from the days of his sheep-herding to his 
sagyens the throne of Israel. Children 9 
o 12. 


KINGMAN, LEE. The Rocky Summer. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1948. 211p. $2.50. 
This story deals with a Finnish-American 
social group in a 1905 Massachusetts setting. 
Pleasant but superficial is this mystery- 
adventure tale of how the Ranta twins 


solve the Granite company mystery. Chil- 
dren 10 to 12. i 


KIsER, MARTHA GWINN. Gay Melody. 
— Green and Co., 1949. 214p. 
.50. 


The heroine of this story lived in Massa- 
chusetts and taught school outside Concord 
during 1846. There is a wealth of miscel- 
laneous information in this vital and enter- 
taining book for girls aged 11 to 16. 


Kissen, Fan. The Straw Ox and 
Other Tales. Houghton Mifflin Co., 


c1948. 160p. $1.72. (Tales From the 
Four Winds) 


Eleven folk tales from various countries 
written as radio plays. These stories from 
the North, East, South, and West give chil- 
dren a literary background and make for 
better understanding of people of distant 
countries. Children 6 to 10. 
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KJELGAARD, Jim. Snow Dog. Holiday 
House, c1948. 236p. $2.50. 

Children 8 to 12 will enjoy this story of 
North Woods wild life and Link Steven's 
dog, Chiri, who gave up his wild, free life 
to become Link’s friend. 


EvtsaBeTH. Lost Karin; illus- 
trated by Nora S. Unwin. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1948. 267p. $2.50. 

A millionaire’s daughter, kidnappers, a 
futile trip to Scotland are all involved in 
this mvstery story of sustained suspense for 
girls 12 to 16. 


Lane, Cart D. River Dragon. Little, 
Brown and Co., 1948. 106p. $2.50 


Boys 10 to 14 should revel in this version 
of an exciting Upper Missouri legend, de- 
picting early American life among the In- 
dians and traders of the Northwest. 


Lanc, ANpDREW. Rose Fairy Book. 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1948. 212p. 
$2.50. 


There are eighteen stories in this col- 
lection from France, Italy, Spain, and Por- 
tugal. All of them deal with beautiful prin- 
cesses, brave knights, and princes and their 
troubles with spells, witches, and magic. 
Fantastic illustrations add a great deal to 
these tales for children 8 to 12. 


LancE, ANN. The Eskimo Store; il- 
lustrated by Gladys Rourke Black- 
wood. Albert Whitman and Co., 1948. 
unp. $1.50. 

This well illustrated story tells of the 
friendship which developed between an 
Eskimo girl and an American girl. Girls 
from 6 to 8 wijl probably like this. 


LANGLEY, Dorotuy. The Hoogles and 
Alexander. Caxton Printers, 1948. 
144p. $3.00. 

The Lane twins, led by Alexander, a rab- 
bit, enter the magic Traumwald, the abode 
of the Hoogles. There are some delightful 
animals that will long be remembered by 
children 8 to 12. 


ELEANOR FRANCES. Three 
Little Chinese Girls. William Morrow 
and Co., 1948. 128p. $2.00. 

The daily life of Chinese girls is vividly 
told in this story of which Jesmine is the 
heroine. There is humor, surprise, and real- 
~ = this simply told tale for girls from 

8. 


LAWRENCE, MILDRED. Peachtree Is- 
land. Harcourt, Brace and Co., c1948. 
224p. $2.25. 


This is the story of orphan Cissie who 
spent a summer at Peachtree Island and 
4 love with it. A happy story for girls 

12. 


LeGranp. Cats for Kansas. Abing- 
Press, c1948. unp. 


A regional, humorous folk tale about Gabe 
Slade and his crate of cats. How he and his 
charges reached their destination after 
many trials and troubles makes entertaining 
reading while the many illustrations are 
hilariously funny. Children 8 to 12. 
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LENSKI, Lois. Boom Town Boy. J. 
B. Lippincott Co., 1948. 175p. $2.50. 


Mixed in with the story of Orvie and 
his Grandfather Robinson's farm is much 
authentic information about the discovery 
of oil in Oklahoma. Cleverly illustrated by 
the author, readers from 9 to 12 will en- 
joy this book. 


LEwITON, Mina. A Cup of Courage. 
David McKay Co., c1948. 244p. $2.50. 


This is the story of seventeen year old 
Brook Falter who became aware of her 
father’s drinking habit and decided to see 
what she could do to help him. Her career 
make this interesting for girls 

16. 


LortTInc, Hucu. Doctor Doolittle and 
the Secret Lake. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
c1948. 366p. $3.00. 

The oxeting story of Dr. 
travels to the Secret Lake to uncover Mud- 
face, the turtle, and record the story of 
— flood. Children 10 to 16 will like 


Doolittle’s 


Low, EizaBetu. High Harvest. Har- 
ty Brace and Co., c1948. 288p. 


A nice little romance develops during 
this story of life on a Vermont mountain 
farm. There is also a community project 
involving co-operation that will prove in- 
teresting to children 12 to 16. 


Lowe, CorINNE. The Gentle Warrior. 
a Brace and Co., c1948. 253p. 


This biography of the great American 
woman who, through her investigation of 
treatment accorded the insane, was able to 
do much to help their treatment, is also a 
ae word picture of America from 1814 

864. Children 12 to 16. 


Lowe, FLorENcE. Somebody Else’s 
Shoes. Rinehart and Co., 1948. 153p. 
Girls 9 to 12 will probably enjoy the story 
of Evalina who found that she could be- 
come somebody else simply by wearing 
their shoes. She learns much about her 
ay and friends and also solves a mys- 
ery. 


Lyon, Jessica. Betty Loring, Illus- 
trator. Julian Messner, Inc., c1948. 
205p. $2.50. 

Although, at times, Betty Loring is just 
too good to be true, this book is of value 
for girls 12 to 16 who are planning their 
life-work. There are some pointers given 
and a romance too. 


McBatn, Ruopa. The Bandana 
Bunny. Hollow-Tree House, 1948. unp. 
$1.00. 

This is the story of Ker-choo the ban- 
dana bunny who banished the fierce red 
hen and saved the Easter Egg train. Color- 
fully illustrated, this makes exciting read- 
ing for children 4 to 8. 


McBrivE, CoLoNEL JAMES L. The 
Smoky Valley Claim. Caxton Printers, 
1948. 260p. $3.00. 


ad 


| 
| 
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Boys from 12 to 16 will enjoy this story 
of two boys who spent a summer with a 
gold prospector in Alaska. They have many 
adventures which make exciting reading. 


McCase, Lee, and FaGaNn, NORBERT. 
I'll Take Cappy. Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., c1948. 160p. 
$2.00. 

Children 10 to 13 will ag this story of 
Sam Martin and his pony, py. He ac- 
quired a much-needed tractor for his father 
and an invitation to ride with the Hunt 


Club. The illustrations by Wesley Dennis 
are excellent. 


McCLosKEy, ROBERT. Blueberries for 
Sal. Viking Press, 1948. 55p. $2.00. 

A story of one day in the life of a little 
irl, her mother, and a little bear and 
is mother. They all went wv wong icking 
and were more or less mixed-up. Children 
4 to 6 will love the pictures. 


McC.unc, Rosert M. Wings in the 
Woods. William Morrow and Co., 1948. 
25lp. $2.50. 


This story deals with a young boy who 
lives on a farm. His main interest is col- 


lecting moths and butterflies. Children 8 
to 12 may like this. 
McCorMIckK, WILFRED.  Fielder’s 


Choice. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, c1949. 
180p. $2.00. (Bronce Burnett Series) 
Sixteen year old Bronce Burnett stars 
again (much against his will) in this story 
of the New Mexico high school team at the 
American rr Junior Baseball Tourney. 


a4 boys of all ages who are fond of base- 
a 


McCracken, Haroip. Toughy, Bull- 
dog in the Artic. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
c1948. 202p. $2.50. 


Boys 12 to 16 will greatly enjoy the 
story of Toughy’s narrow escapes from ice- 
bergs, cannibals, bears, also the finding of 
some ancient mummies. 


McNeer, May. The Story of the 
Southwest; lithographs by C. H. De- 
Harper and Brothers, c1948. unp. 


The pen pictures and colorful lithographs 
come alive in this concise story of the 
Southwest from the time of the basket In- 
dians to the present. There are many beau- 
tiful yoy of the desert, trees, and 
lants, the Grand Canyon, Carlsbad Caverns, 
ndian Pow-Wows, and Rodeos which will 
be enjoyed by children 10 to 12. 


Marriott, Indians on Horse- 
back. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., ¢1948. 
136p. $2.50. 


_All sorts of* information about Indian 
sign language and customs are contained in 
this story of the Indian and the first white 
men. For children from 10 to 12. 


MakrTIN, CHARLES M. Once a Cow- 
boy. Viking Press, 1948. 191p. $2.00. 


An account of a spoiled, stubborn thirteen- 
year-old boy’s experience on a cattle ranch, 
on which, with help from friends, he be- 


2 ely tophand. Boys 10 to 12 should like 
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Mason, Georce F. Animal Sounds. 
oo Morrow and Co., 1948. 96p. 
00 


Excellent drawings and diagrams illustrate 
this fascinating book. Much information 
about birds, insects, and animals will be 
aa Te from this book by readers from 9 


MAXWELL, ARTHUR S. The Children’s 
Hour, Book 4. Review and Herald, 
c1948. 274p. $3.50. 


A collection of stories about everyday 
activities of and for boys and girls 4 to 12. 


MEADER, STEPHEN W. River of the 
Wolves. Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
c1948. 249p. $2.50. 

Based on true stories handed down 
through the family of the author, this book 
dealing with the French and Indian Wars 
will fascinate boys 12 to 16. The hero, Dave 
Foster, is captured by Indians after they 
sealp his uncle and the tale deals with his 
adventures and eventual escape. 


MELvILL, HERMAN. Moby Dick; 
adapted by Verne B. Brown. Scott, 
Foresman and Co., c1948. 310p. 

Descriptive and explanatory passages have 
been cut to the bone in this adaptation of 
a great classic. Wonderful illustrations point 
up. the text of this story of whaling, and 

ildren from 12 to 16 will find it much 
easier reading than the original. 


MEYER, JEROME S. Picture Book of 
the Weather; illustrated by Richard 
Floethe. Lothrop, Lee and Shepard 
Co., c1948. 48p. $2.00. 

Good format and illustrations are in this 
book of the weather which will appeal to 


children 8 to 12 and will encourage interest 
in other informative books. 


MITCHELL, Lucy SpraGuE. Here and 
Now Story Book. E. P. Dutton and 
Co., 1948. 256p. $2.50. 

A pleasing and easily understood collec- 


tion of stories for children 2 to 7. Charming- 
ly illustrated. 


Monrap, JEAN. How Many Kisses 
Good Night. Young Scott Books, 1949. 
unp. $1.00. 

Children from 2 to 5 will enjoy this pic- 


ture book with its full page illustrations of 
the activities of the very young. 


MONTGOMERY, RiIcHARD G. Young 
Northwest, 2d ed. Binfords and Mort, 
1948. 318p. $2.50. 

A chronological history of the North- 


west in which appears many details not in 
history texts. Children 14 to 18. 


Moruer Goose. The Golden Mother 
Goose; selected by Jane Werner; il- 
lustrated by Alice and Martin Proven- 
sen. Simon and Schuster, Inc., c1948. 
96p. $1.50. 

367 favorite selections are in this mar- 


velously illustrated collection for children 
2 to 70. 
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Mutock, DinaH Maria. The Little 
Lame Prince. World Publishing Co., 
c1948. 135p. $1.25. (A Rainbow Clas- 
sic). 

May Lamberton Becker has written an in- 
teresting and informative introduction to 
this new edition of the story of the lame 
rince who overcame innumerable obstacles. 

he book is well written and charmingly il- 


lustrated with a perfectly wonderful cover. 
Ages 8-12. 


NEWBERRY, CLARE TurRLAy. Smudge. 
Harper and Brothers, 1948. unp. $1.75. 


A picture-story book of Smudge and her 
three kittens. Children 4 to 8 will probably 
enjoy the story of their troubles. 


Nor.InG, ERNEST, and Nor.ING, Jo. 
Pogo’s Farm Adventure. Henry Holt 
and Co., c1948. 46p. $1.50. 


Pleasingly illustrated is this little story of 
farm animals and activities. However, much 
of the information on soil conservation, ir- 
rigation, strip planting, and such is beyond 
the comprehension of 7 to 10 year olds 
for whom the book is intended. 


Norton, ANbRE. Scarface. Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., c1948. 263p. $2.75. 

This exciting story of the sea will be 
relished by children from 11 to 13. Scarface, 
the hero, lives with Captain Cheap who 
makes life miserable for him. There is a 
mystery about his early life which is 
solved at the end of the story. 


ELizaBeTH. Riding the Rails. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., c1948. 48p. $2.50. 

This is a direct and simple history of 
America’s railroads, beginning with Indians 
and their ponies on the plains and ending 
with streamliners. Children 7 to 10 will like 
this brilliantly colored icture 
based upon thorough research. 


O’RourkKE, FRANK. Flashing Spikes. 
ssn Barnes and Co., c1948. 245p. 


This is the story of Bill mitey. his try 

for the Big League and how he finall 

achieved his aim. Many famous baseba 

players are mentioned here and the book is 

terms about the game. Boys 
o 16. 


OrTON, HELEN FULLER. Mystery Up 
the Winding Stair. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
c1948. 120p. $1.75. . 

A stairway leading from the library to a 
room containing a replica of a pioneer log 
cabin holds adventures for four children on 
a midwinter holiday. Suspense and surprise 
are in this tale for children from 8 to 12. 


PaLMER, Rosin. The Barkingtons. 
Harper and Brothers, c1948. 112p. 
$2.00. 

Very entertaining reading for 5 to 8 year 


olds is this story of the zoo keeper and 
his family of five children. 


Parks, Epp WINFIELD. Little Long 
ane Bobbs-Merrell Co., c1949. 139p. 
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Bob Winchester studied woodcraft under 
Indian Pete and these lessons plus his little 
long rifle stood him in good stead when he 
accidentally learned of a plan to steal his 
father’s horses. Exciting reading for boys 
from 8 to 12. 


Pease, ELEANOR FAIRCHILD. Brave 
Tales of Real Dogs. Albert Whitman 
and Co., 1948. 160p. $1.50. 


This collection of twenty-one dog stories 
will appeal to all dog owners as well as 
children over seven. Included are stories of 
collies, terriers, spaniels, police dogs, Saint 
Bernards, and various other breeds. 


Howarp. Bound’ for Singa- 
B50 Doubleday and Co., 1948. 243p. 


Chet Hardy, our hero, becomes a “wiper” 
on a tramp freighter to get experience for 
his stories. He has many adventures in- 
cluding one with a dachshund stowaway 
that will appeal to boys 12 to 16 


PickarD, VERA. Mr. Hobbs Can Fix 
It; illustrated by Mary-Amy Orpen. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1948. 
48p. $1.50. 


Randy was sure that Mr. Hobbs, the vil- 
lage handy-man, could fix anything so, since 
his dog insisted on chasing cars, he got Mr. 
Hobbs to fix it! How he succeeded makes 
_ story appealing to children from 6 to 


QUINN, VERNON. Pageant of the 
Seven Seas. J. B. Lippincott Co., c1948. 
152p. $2.50. 


Many details not found in history or 
geography textbooks may be acquired by 
the child 12 to 16 through reading this story 
of the great oceans and the movements of 
traders, settlers, etc. Of particular interest 
are the chapters on the Arctic and Antarctic 

eans. 


Rand McNalley Book Elf Books. 
Rand McNalley Co., c1948. 40p. ea. 
29 cents each. 


Children 4 to 8 will enieg these four little 
books (A Day on the Farm; My Truck 
Book; Bertram and the Ticklish Rhinoceros; 
Teddy Bear of Bumpkin Hollow). Bertram's 
story is very funny and My Truck Book is 
really informative, while Teddy Bear and A 
Day on the Farm will make nice bed-time 
reading for the younger fry. All are bright- 
ly illustrated 


RANSOME, ARTHUR. Great Northern? 
Macmillan Co., 1948. 350p. $3.00. 

Tediously written and much too long is 
this story of sailing and bird watching in 
and around Scotland. There are five girls 
and three boys in the story~-but what their 
— are and their relationship one to the 
other is not made clear. Very confusing and 
very dull reading for 12 to léers. 


RECHNITzER, F. E. Raff, the Story of 
an English Setter; drawings by Mar- 
guerite Kirmse. John C. Winston Co., 
1948. 240p. $2.50. 


Beautifully illustrated is this story of Raff, 
his master, Bruce, and the devotion to each 


other which developed as a result of their 
hildren 12 to 16. 


many adventures. 


4 
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Rrenow, Leona. The Bewitched 
Caverns; illustrated by Allen Pope. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, c1948. 15lp. 
$2.00. 


The hero of this story is a Cro-magnon 
youth. With a young girl friend he finds a 
secret cave which they explore. They make 
a startling discovery which results in the 
complete extermination of the Neander- 
thaler man. Details of manners, ow 
and the hunt may interest children 12 to 16. 


Rocers, STANLEY. It Took Courage. 
Holiday House, c1948. 268p. $3.00. 

Thirteen stories are in this collection. 
They deal with man’s daring and adventures 
on the sea, in Africa, The tic, and many 
other places. Children 12 to 16 will find this 
thrilling reading. 


Rose, ADA CAMPBELL, ed. Jack and 
Jill Story Book. John C. Winston Co., 
c1948. 310p. $2.50. 


stories folklore, and biographical material 
especially will prove interesting to chil- 
dren 6 to 12. 


Ross, M. I. Green Treasure. Harper 
and Brothers. c1948. 173p. $2.50. 


Children 12 to 16 will enjoy this story 
of Burr and Cam McClure who drove to 
Florida in a hearse with a jazz band and an 
elderly couple for passengers. Burr later be- 
comes cook on a round-the-world botany 
expedition. Entertaining and informative. 


Rounps, Stolen Pony. Holiday 
House, c1948. 154p. $2.00. 


The story of the friendship of a dog for 
a blind pony. How the pony was stolen, 
then taken to the bad lands and lost, with 
his loyal friend at his side through many 
adventures makes interesting reading for 
cnildren 9 12. ° 


RusH, MarsHALL, Gold 
Prospector. Longmans, Green and Co., 
1948. 232p. $2.50. 


Seth, the hero of this story, is a ninteen 
year old who gets involved in a mystery, 
finds gold, and has many adventures during 
the pioneer days in the West in 1880. Boys 
12 to 16 will enjoy this. 


Ruskay, Horsecars and Cob- 
blestones. Beechhurst Press., c1948. 
240p. $2.75. 


This is a story of Jewish family life in 
New York City about 1900. The family, the 
shop, and the city all grow larger together. 
Children 10 to 12 will probably like this. 


SARGENT, JOHN HENRY. 63 Popular 
Parables for Young Folks. W. 
Wilde Co., c1948. 139p. $1.50. 


Here are 63 sermonettes with themes tak- 
en from the New Testament, but written 
in the language of today. A short prayer 
follows each parable. Sunday school teach- 
ers will find this useful in work with chil- 
dren from 6 up. 


SavacE, Atma. Kulik’s First Seal 
Hunt. St. Anthony Guild Press., c1948. 
114p. $1.50. 
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Kulik’s first seal hunt would have been 
his last but for the or of his dog Hoon- 
ah. This story of an kimo boy’s first solo 
exciting reading for boys aged 

o 16. 


ScHotz, Jackson. Fielder From 
Nowhere. William Morrow and Co., 
1948. 222p. $2.50. 


Sportsmanship and fair play are stressed 


in this story of Ken Holt, who, despite a 


prison record, became a baseball sensation. 
Good reading for boys from 12 to 16. 


SINGMASTER, E sie. I Heard of a 
River. John C. Winston Co., c1948. 
209p. $2.50. (Land of the Free Series). 


Children 12 to 16 will acquire much in- 
formation from this story of a German- 
Swiss Mennonite group and their efforts to 
establish themselves on the banks of the 
Susquehanna River. 


SINGMASTER, Etsie. The Isle of Que. 
Longmans, Green and Co., c1948. 152p. 
$2.25. 

American family life is featured here. 
There are eleven children in the family 
and the hero is sixteen year old Tim who 
became head of the home when the two 
older boys went to war. There is also a flood 
and a daring rescue. Children 9 to 12. 


SHaprro, Irwin. Joe Magarac and 
His U. S. A. Citizen Papers. Julian 
Messner, Inc., c1948. 64p. $2.00. 

A steel mill legend about a Slovac im- 
migrant and his struggles to save enough 


money to buy his citizenship papers. Chil- 
dren 8 to 12. 


SmitH, §S., and HaAzELTINE, 
ALIcE I., Selectors. Just for Fun. Loth- 
soy Lee and Shepard Co., c1948. 332p. 

2.75. 


Such authors as Booth Tarkington, Lewis 
Carroll, and Mark Twain are included in 
this collection of humorous stories and 
which will appeal to children from 

o 50. 


SmITHER, L. Our Church for 
the Worship of God; pictures by Kay 
Draper. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
c1948. unp. 50 cents. 

Children 4 to 8 will like the easy rhymes 
and inspiring pictures in this little book. 
Children will be impressed by the welcome 


extended to them and will look forward to 
going to church. 


Snow, DorotHea J. Eli Whitney, 
Boy Mechanic. Bobbs-Merrill, Inc., 
c1948. 187p. $1.75. (Childhood of 
Famous Americans Series). 

Children 9 to 12 will like this ges 4 of 
the inventor of the cotton gin. Like all of 


this series, the childhood and schooldays of 
the hero are emphasized. 


SPALDING, Maup Wo tcott. Babes and 
Cradles. Southern Publishing Asso- 
ciation, c1948. unp. $1.50. 

This handsome book has true to life illus- 


trations, in soft grays and greens, showing 
early stages of some plant and insect life. 


A collection of stories and feature articles : 
‘ from Jack and Jill magazines. The animal 
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The accompanying, rhymed text is helpful. 
The interest of children, one five to eight, 
in all growing things will stimulated by 
this book. 


SPENCER, CORNELIA. Japan; illustrat- 
ed by Rafaello Busoni. Holiday House, 
1948. 24p. $1.25. 


A short, well illustrated history of the 


Japanese in their efforts to make a place 
for themselves in the world and their re- 
action A their last great defeat. Children 
11 to 


STARK, SUTHERLAND. Adventure in 
Peru. Julian Messner, Inc., c1948. 191p. 
$2.50. 

Miguel, a small Peruvian boy, and his 
friend, Ana, are taken on a trip through 
Peru by his professor father. As a result of 
his hobby, photography, he aids his father 
in preparing a survey and wins a coveted 
American camera. Children 9 to 12 will 
enjoy this story. 


TEILHET, DARWIN (Cyrus T. Fisher, 
pseud.). Ab Carmody’s Treasure. 
Henry Holt and Co., c1948. 280p. $3.00. 


Skillfully plotted is this story of fourteen- 
year-old Ab who, after running away from 
school to his Gautemalan great-uncle, finds 
him dying on his ruined plantation. There 
is a treasure, a villain, a circus, and a sur- 
ng ending all of which the 12 to léers will 
love. 


TENSEN, RutH M. Come to the Zoo. 
Reilly and Lee Co., c1948. 26p. $1.75. 
Children 5 to 7 will enjoy the manuscript 


printing and excellent photographs of ani- 
mals in this book. 


THompson, Mary Wotre. Hillhaven. 
Longmans, Green and Co., c1949. 280p. 
$2.50. 

This is the story of an occupational ther- 
apist at Hillhaven hospital. The tremendous 
part which occupational therapy plays in 
the recovery and rehabilitation of the pa- 
tient is stressed and there is a love affair 
which holds the interest. Should be read by 
girls 12 to 16 who are planning careers. 


THURSTON, JACK. The Adventures of 
Skoot Skeeter. Caxton Printers, 1948. 
124p. $2.50. 

An atmosphere of cheerfulness pervades 
this fairy-tale. Skoot is a page in King 
Kleo’s court who goes on a quest for the 
Blood-Red Ruby for Princess Pix’s birth- 
day present. Children 6 to 8 will enjoy it. 


TIEMANN, RUTH, and TIEMANN, Ro- 
IAND. A Boy Named John. Platt and 
Munk Co., ¢c1948. unp. $1.00. 

The story of a typical boy—his likes and 
dislikes—which emphasizes that children 
everywhere are interested in the same 
things. 5 to 8 


TOEPPERWEIN, Fritz A. “Uncle Kris 
and His Pets” Highland Press, 1948. 
34p. $1.50. 

A delightful picture-story book of Uncle 
Kris and his animal friends—cats, goats, 


rabbits, birds and a little donkey. Children 
3 to 6 will enjoy this one. 


[July 


Tousey, Sanrorp. Davy Crockett, 
Hero of the Alamo. Albert Whitman 
and Co., c1948. 48p. $1.50. 

An unimaginative, factual account of this 
hero which could have been told with 
such richness. Comic-book type illustrations 
but may be used by boys 10 to 12 as an 
historical biography. 


TREGARTHEN, Enys. The White Ring. 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., c1949. 65p. 
$2.00. 

Girls 7 to 12 may like this fantastic story 
based on an old Cornish legend. The heroine 
is a fairy child who accidentally fell out 
of fairy land and was rescued by an old 
man who, at the end, turned out to be the 
fairy emperor. 


TRENT, Rosse. To Church We Go; 
illustrated by Joan Walsh Anglund. 
Wilcox and Follett Publishing Co., 
c1948. unp. $1.25. 

Simple language is used throughout this 
picture-story book of the ‘how’ and ‘why’ 
oe takes place in church. For children 

8. 


TRESSELT, ALVIN. Johnny Maple- 
leaf. Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Co.., 
1948. 28p. $2.00. 


Simple story-poem of the seasons from 
the point of view of the maple leaf. Text is 
good but the illustrations, of which there 
are many, are outstanding as to color and 
design. Children 5 to 7 


Tripp, Paut. Tubby the Tuba; il- 
lustrated by George Maas. Vanguard 
Press, c1948. unp. $2.00. 


This story of the tuba who was not ap- 
preciated by the other instruments in the 
orchestra is sad until a frog teaches the 
tuba a very special song. Children aged 
seven to ten. 


Tunis, JOHN R. Son of the Valley. 
hy Morrow and Co., c1949. 192p. 
.50. 


The story of a young farm boy who, work- 
ing with the county agent, reclaimed an old, 
worn-out farm. Protest from other farmers 
is overcome and eventually all his neighbors 
agree to rom in new farming practices. 
Boys and girls from 12 to 16 will like this. 


Ucuipa, YOSHIKO. The Dancing 
Kettle and other Japanese Folk Tales. 
te Brace and Co., c1949. 174p. 


This collection contains fourteen delight- 
ful folk tales translated from the Japanese. 
Refreshingly different they contain ele- 
ments of surprise and of the supernatural 
which should make them favorites with 
children from 5 to 8 


Voronkova, L. Little Girl from the 
City. Little, Brown and Co., c1948. 
165p. $2.00. 

Choice descriptions are contained in this 


story of one little war orphan in present- 
day Russia. Girls from 8 to 12 will like 


this tale of Valentina in her foster farm 
home. 


4 
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WALDEN, AMELIA ELIZABETH. Sunny- 
cove. William Morrow and Co., 1948. 
256p. $2.50. 

This is a career book for girls 12 to 16. 
The heroine is Vicky Lind who wants to 
be an actress. How she achieves her goal 
at sneyenre Playhouse will fascinate young 
girls. 


Ware, LEon. Shifting Winds. Whit- 
tlesday House, N. Y., c1948. 186p. $2.00. 

After the war Johnny Leach and_ his 
father move to a seaside cottage in Cali- 
fornia. Johnny develops an interest in sail- 
ing boats and eventually buys his own. 
Boys 12 to 16 will enjoy the information on 
sailing techniques as well as the story. 


Watson, HELEN Orr. White Boots. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1948. 180p. 
$2.50. 


This story concerns a Boston Terrier, 
separated from her master, who traveled 
over the island of Puerto Rico trying to find 
him. Attractive illustrations add interest to 
her many adventures. Children 12 to 16. 


Wess, CLirrorp. Butterwick Farm. 
Frederick Warne and Co., c1948. 47p. 
$2.00. 

Delightful illustrations in green, black, 
and brown point up the text of this farm 
story. Two children, looking for a lost doll, 
visit all the workers and the animals on 
the farm. Instructive and entertaining for 
children from 5 to 9. 


WEBBER, IRMA E. Bits That Grow 
Big. William R. Scott, Inc., c1948. 64p. 
$1.50. 

Simple experiments that point up the 
text, and many good illustrations make this 
book of information about seeds and plants 
of eonees to boys and girls from nine to 
twelve. 


Weir, RutH Cramer. The Great Big 
Noise; pictures by Esther Friend. Wil- 
cox and Follett Publishing Co., c1948. 
unp. $1.00. 

Children 4 to 6 will like this pleasant 
picture book in which noises are made 
vivid. The children will see and hear fa- 
miliar objects and sounds—lions, planes, 
boats, and tornados. 


Wo r, C. UMuav. Freddie; Drawings 
by Jim Seed. Wartburg Press, c1948. 
3lp. $1.00. 

The story of the Negro family in picture 
and story. Some of tne contributions the 
Negro has made to American culture are 
mentioned and this book should help im- 
_- race relations. Children from 4 to 


WOOLLEY, CATHE®'NE. Ginnie and 
Geneva. William Morrow and Co., 
1948. 191p. $2.00. 

Ginnie’s mother had taught her at home 
until she entered fourth grade and then she 
went to school. She found a friend, Geneva, 
and they had wonderful times together. 
Girls 8 to 12. 


WRIGHT, FRANCES FitzPatrick. Num- 
ber Eleven Popular Street. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, c1948. 128p. $1.50. 


Judy Jemison spends a vacation with 
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her strait-laced aunt in a small southern 
town. She solves the mystery of two number 
1l’s on Popular Street and brings an end 
to the enmity between Aunt Maria and a 
neighbor. Exciting story for girls 8 to 12. 


Wyckorr, CAPWELL. The Mercer 
Boys’ Cruise in the Lassie. World Pub- 
lishing Co., c1948. 214p. 50 cents. 


The two Mercer boys and their friend, 
Terry, set out for a cruise along the Maine 
coast. They run into storms, bandits, and 
mystery with a reward for them at the 
end. Boys 12 to 16. 


Younc, HowarD PALMER. The 
Travels and Adventures of St. Paul. 
W. A. Wilde Co., c1948. 246p. $2.50. 


This is a human interest drama of history 
which will be of interest to children 8 to 
16. It is a colorful biography of the experi- 
ences of Saul, the tentmaker of Tarsus, 
whom we call St. Paul. 


ZWILGMEYER, DIKKEN. Johnny Blos- 
som; translated by Emilie Poulsson. 
Pilgrim Press, 1948. 157p. $2.50. 


Childlike experiences at play, with eni- 
mals, at hristmas and birthdays and 
schools in Norway show his honesty, loy- 
alty, and courage. Children 8 to 12. 


Education and Psychology 


BATHurRST, Errre G. Your Life in the 
Country. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
c1948. 399p. $2.80. 


The approach is that of consumer educa- 
tion, but the content has distinct signifi- 
cance for improving the quality of rural 
living. Much resource-use education is in- 
cluded, and community services that can 
and should be purchased by planning and 
effort as well as by money. Suitable for 
upper grades or junior high school. Every 
rural school should have at least one copy. 


Brown, Rotro WALTER. 
Yard in the Golden Age. 
Books, Inc., c1948. 208p. $2.50. 


Intimate profiles of twelve men who gave 
Harvard’s golden age its great distinction. 
James, Royce, Copeland, Santayana, Kit- 
tredge, Briggs, and others come alive in 
these pages. 


Harvard 
Current 


CHRISTENSEN, PARLEY A. All in a 
Teacher’s Day; Essays of a Mormon 
Professor. Stevens and Wallis, Inc., 
c1948. 251p. $2.75. 

An interesting and provocative statement 
of one of the le-ding Mormon professvr’s 


reflections upon various and varied educa- 
tional topics. 


DEFERRARI, Roy J., ed. The Philos- 
ophy of Catholic Higher Education. 
Catholic University of America Press, 
1948. 202p. $3.25. 


A clean-cut and concise statement of the 
findings of the proceedings of the 1946 
workshop on higher education. 


DE JEAN, Louis. Junior Citizen. Ph'l- 
osophical Library, c1948. 204p. $3.00. 
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This is a very readable little volume by 
a teacher on the general problem of vitaliz- 
ing secondary education. He advocates early 
efforts to discover aptitudes and ambitions, 
with curriculum planned to meet the in- 
dividual’s need. 


E.uiott, Goprrey M., ed. Film and 
Education. Philosophical Library 
01948. 597p. $7.50. 

Thirty-seven chapters, each written by 
an outstanding authority, survey the present 
and potential uses of the non-theatrical film 
inside and outside the school. An index 
adds to the value of the symposium. 


ERSKINE, JOHN. My Life as a Teach- 
$5.00. B. Lippincott Co., c1948. 249p. 


The author's penetrating views of educa- 
ion and educators written with sparkling 
charm. 


HENDRICKS, KING, and SToppARD, L. 
A. Technical Writing. Utah State Agri- 
cultural College, 1948. 117p. $1.50. 

A concise, clearly written manual for the 
research worker. Covers all p from the 


selection of subject to reading proof for the 
printed report. 


JAMES, WILLIAM. Psychology. World 
Publishing Co., c1948. 478p. (The Liv- 
ing Library). 

A re-issue of this very significant book. 


Laws3zgE, C. H., Jr. Principles of Per- 
sonnel Testing. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1948. 227p. $3.50. (Industrial Or- 
ganization and Management Series). 

This book discusses the results of a good 
deal of research work concerning the use 
of mental tests for industrial personnel 
selection. By comparison with Thorndike’s 
new book on Personnel Selection, the book 
is superficial. However, this characteristic 
ey enhance its usefulness in many situ- 
ations. 


McDowELL, TREMAINE. American 
Studies. University of Minnesota 
Press, 1948. 96p. $1.50. 

An authoritative study of the place of 


American culture in the curriculum of 
American colleges. 


McKeoucuH, J. ed. The Ad- 
ministration of the Catholic Secondary 
School. Catholic University of America 
Press, 1948. 180p. $3.00. 


The poaceadings of a workshop in the 
summer of 1947. The problems discussed are 
so fundamental that they are of concern 
to all administrators of secondary schools. 


Mays, ARTHUR B. Principles and 
Practices of Vocational Education. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1948. 303p. $3.50. 

Every teacher of industrial education will 
find in this volume materials and methods 
reflecting progress and modern trends in 
education wi special emphasis on the 
vocations. It will be found most helpful as a 
reference and a text in modern vocational 
education. 
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MENNINGER, WILLIAM C. Psychiatry. 
Cornell University Press, 1948. 138p. 
$2.00. 

A series of lectures delivered at Cornell 
treating the development of psychiatry, its 
contribution to the understan «3 of be- 
a and its relationship to e social 
order. 


Rucu, Froyp L. Psychology and 
Life, 3d ed. Scott, Foresman and Co., 
c1948. 782p. $3.75. 

The basic elements of psychology are 
presented in an interesting way. The style is 
clear and the text is illustrated with many 
photographs and diagrams. For many liberal 
arts and teachers’ colleges it will prove to 
be a very popular introduction to the field 
of psychology. 

U. S. Depr. or Navy. Bureau of Na- 
val Personnel. U. S. Navy Occupation- 
al Handbook. U. S. Navy. 

Of value to guidance counselors, and as 
occupational information in schools with- 
out formal guidance. 


WEEKs, Epwarp, and others, Modern 
Education and Human Values. Uni- 
versity of Pittsburg Press, 1948. 124p. 
$3.00. (Pitcairn-Crabbe Foundation 
Lecture Series). 


Some of America’s best and most sen- 
sitive minds are the proper ingredients of 
this book. 


Literature 


BritTaIn, FreD. Arthur Quiller- 
Couch, a Biographical Study of Q. 
Macmillan Co., 1948. 174p. $3.50. 

This appreciative bio aphy of an extra- 
ordinary teacher of English literature is 
written by a colleague. Special attention is 
given to the subject's later years. A com- 
plete list of Q’s publications is appended. 


DatcHEs, Davip. A Study of Litera- 
ture for Readers and Critics. Cornell 
University Press, 1948. 240p. $2.75. 

Contains scholarly and thoughtful discus- 
sions embracing many literary concerns. 
Chapters are devoted to problems of modern 
criticism, the language of literature, the 
nature of fiction, and of poetry, and the 
functions and values of literature in gen- 
eral. The essays are useful and stimulating. 


JURGENSEN, Kat. Plays and the Mod- 
ern World. University of North Caro- 
lina Press, c1948. 56p. 50 cents. (Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Library Ex- 
tension Publication, Vol XIII, No. 4). 

This outline presents excellent suggestions 
for study and analysis. It emphasizes the 

romise of “repertory theatres” in revital- 
Ping the stage. 

KARSAVINA, 
Waters. International 
1948. 189p. $2.25. 

A well-written sto 


JEAN. Tree by _ the 
Publishers, 


of modern youn 


ple in a New England mill town, wit 
fhe problems of labor and management, poor 
and rich, Polish and New England ancestry. 
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OBERFIRST, Ropert. Short-Short 
Stories. Bruce Humphries, Inc., 1948. 
100p. $2.00. 


Samples selected as among the author's 
best sold to the syndicates, with maguesons 
for those who wish to write for the same 
market. Helpful. 


Wo re, Don M., ed. American Van- 
guard. Cornell University Press, 
c1948. 323p. $3.50. 


These stories and sketches, most of them 
heretofore unpublished, were written by 

oung authors. Their quality is irregular, 
but a few of them (The Mermaids Singing, 
for example) are excellent. Individual trus- 
trations and complexities of modern society 
are common themes. Useful for college 
classes in creative writing. 


Science and Mathematics 


BUCHSBAUM, RALPH. Animals With- 
out Backbones, rev. ed. University of 
Chicago Press, c1948. 405p. $6.50. 


An exceptionally well-written and beauti- 
fully and sumptiously illustrated book, suit- 
able for parellel reading by high school and 
freshman college biology students. 


HARRISON, Hat H. American Birds 
in Color. William H. Wise and Co., 
1948. 486p. $5.00. 


One hundred ninety-two natural color 
photographs of uneven merit—some as fine 
as I have seen and some mediocre—and 387 
halftones from photographs, with much in- 
formation and recognition characters of 450 
birds; this latter well done. Probably of 
most use to amateur bird students. 


HAUSMAN, LEON AvuGusTusS. Bird 
Hiking. Rutgers University Press, 
1948. 107p. $2.00. 


A very charming and pleasant introduc- 
tion to all of the outdoors and especially to 
walks or hikes directed to bird watching. 
The author’s suggestions are very stimulat- 
ing and helpful. A very attractive and use- 
ful book for all boys and girls and for 
older people too. 


JAQUES, Harry E. Plant Families, 
How to Know Them, 2d ed. William 
C. Brown Co., c1948. 177p. $2.50. 

Another fine key book in the series of 
How to Know ks. This entire series is 
very valuable for the high school and for 
field work with college classes. This book 
to be of most use should be supplemented 
by d other books which make it possible to 
identify plant to genera or species. 


KNoBLocH, IRVING WILLIAM, ed. 
Readings in Biological Science. Apple- 
— Inc., c1948. 449p. 


Readings selected on the basis of interest 
and on their ability to present an integrated 
picture of critical thought about the im- 
portant biological principles and philoso- 
phies. A very valuable book. 


PETERS, JAMES LEE. Check-List of 
Birds of the World, Vol. IV. Harvard 
University Press, 1948. 259p. $6.50. 


The fourth volume of this “check-list,” 
like its predecessors, is an indispensable 
tool of serious bird students. Among other 
excellencies, it gives complete verified orig- 
inal quotations of all scientific names, the 
exact indication of all type localities, and 
a detailed description of the geographical 
range of each form. For advanced students. 


Wait, Lucita H. Fairchild Tropical 
Garden—the First Ten Years. Ronald 
Press Co., c1948. 381p. $3.00. 


The detailed story of the origin and 
development of this tropical garden, the 
poln-products museum, and the garden 
ibrary through its first ten years is here 
told. The garden is located at Coconut Grove, 
south of Miami, Florida. 


Social Science 


BarKER, EUGENE C., and CAVANAH, 
FraANcES. Our New Land, Grade 4. 
saat Peterson and Co., 1948. 336p. 
2.00. 


An introductory history of America for 
children which stresses the continuity of 
history and the inter-relation of American 
civilization to earlier peoples. Treats ex- 
plorations, colonization, and settlement, and 
the Declaration of Independence. Several 
new types of learning activities suggested. 
Well furnished with iluustrations. 


Bowen, E. E. Economics Simplified, 
2d ed. Robert Schalkenbach Founda- 
tion, c1948, 234p. $1.00. 


A basic study of economics written for 
the layman in a clear and understandable 
style. Its contribution is not in the new ideas 
ee but in its being on the level of 
he reading of the average citizen. 


BurcGiIn, Miron, ed. Handbook of 
Latin American Studies: 1945, No. 11. 


Harvard University Press, 1948. 404p. 
$7.00. 


Another volume of this scholarly biblio- 
graphical annual. Articles are fully annotat- 
ed, and each section is prefaced with a 

eneral statement reviewing the year’s work 
n each particular division of studies. 


BuxBAUM, KATHERINE. Iowa Outpost. 
Dorrance and Co., c1948. 253p. $2.50. 


A chronicle of events in a community of 
Moravians whose religion and traditions are 
a part of Old Europe transplanted. It is an 
excellent reference for high school or adult 
readers interested in the early life of the 
Middlewest. 


CALLAWAY, JAMES ETHERIDGE. The 
Settlement of Georgia. University of 
Georgia Press, c1948. 138p. $2.50. 


A somewhat detailed account of the first 
century of Georgia history. The writing is 
good. There are some notes and a helpful 
annotated bibliography. 


CARTER, PHYLLIS ANN. The Story of 
Cloth. Robert M. McBride and Co., 
1948. 159p. $2.50. 

This book, written in a style to interest 


young readers, covers the story of cloth 
in a comprehensive manner. Within a very 
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small space one is taken from the days of 
the earliest form of weaving to the beautiful 
man-made fibres and fabrics of today. At- 
tractive drawings have been included. 


Casey, Ropert J., and Dovuctas, W. 
A. S. Pioneer Railroad, the Story of 
the Chicago and Northwestern Sys- 
tem. Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., c1948. 334p. $4.00. 

A graphic account ot the building of a 
great region by a great railroad. Excellent 


reading for classes in history and historical 
geography. 


E.Luis, Howarp S., ed. A Survey of 
Contemporary Economics. Blakiston 
Co., c1948. 490p. $4.75. 

A series of ably-written essays coverin 
the developments in economics during an 
since the depression of the early thirties. It 
was written primarly for the professional 
economist,-but couched in language that will 
give any reader an intelligible and reliable 
account of the whole arena of economic life. 


FIScHER, Eric. The Passing of the 
European Age, rev. ed. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. 228p. $3.50. 


Mr. Fischer argues that the end of 
Europe‘s world dominance does not mean 
the end of European civilization; it may 
survive in other centers, in the Americas, 
Australia, Siberia, and elsewhere. The au- 
thor suggests a cause for civilization'’s de- 
cline in ten pages although obviously he 
cannot illustrate his ideas within such limits. 
He also compares the transfer of European 
civilization to non-European centers with 
the transfer of Greek culture to the Hellen- 
istic world. 


FRAZIER, FeLix J., and Morse, 
Peters. Tomorrow’s Money. Anna T. 
Milburn Foundation, c1948. 279p. $3.00. 

A_ scholarly volume which presents an 
analysis of the nature, function and history 
of money leading to a concrete proposal for 
present-day monetary reform. It is interest- 
ingly written in a style which the average 
reader will find entertaining. 


Harris, SEymMour E. The European 
Recovery Program. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1948. 309p. $4.50. 

_ A thorough analysis of a program of vast 
importance written in a manner and style 
that is understandable. The volume is more 
than an explanation of ERP and the major 
issues involved since a systematic attempt 
is made to assess the program in terms of 


the present and the future. It is highly 
recommended. 


HEROLD, J. CHRISTOPHER. The Swiss 
Without Halos. Columbia University 
Press, 1948. 271p. $3.75. 

Modern Switzerland in the light of his- 


tory. A clever account that may upset some 
of our cherished views. For the adult reader. 


IL1In, M., and SEGAL, E. Giant at the 
Crossroads. International Publishers, 
1948. 224p. $2.50. 


A sketchy history of ancient times writ- 
ten for children by two Soviet citizens and 
ublished by a firm which specializes in 
eft wing books. Emphasizes the progress of 
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science and the growth of democracy as that 
term is now used by the left. A typical 
judgment is that on Socrates. The autnors 
tell us that he showed spiritual strength; 
“But in our book we do not judge philos- 
ophers by their spiritual strength or weak- 
ness... .Socrates was against democracy... 
(and) misled not only his own pupils but 
many thinkers who came after him."’ Book 
probably of some interest to teachers as an 
example of this sort of thing. 


JOSEPHS, Ray. Latin America, Con- 
tinent in Crisis. Random-House, c1948. 
503p. $4.50. 


This book contains a comprehensive sur- 
vey of post-war Latin America. It includes 
present patterns of the economic trends, the 
culture, and the politics. Excellent source 
of information. 


LINDHOLM, RicHarpD W. Introduction 
to Fiscal Policy. Pitman Publishing 
Corp., c1948. 235p. $2.75. 


An analytical up-to-date study of the use 
of government fiscal policy to affect the 
economic activity of the nation. The book 
can be used to advantage to supplement, but 
not to supplant, the text in a course in pub- 
lic finance. 


Rosert H. Social Organi- 
iso.” Rinehart and Co., c1948. 465p. 
4.50. 


This is a very interesting book by one of 
the foremost anthropologists in America. In 
accordance with the present trend in anthro- 
pology to study both primitive and non- 
primitive societies, this book provides a 
general coverage of the social organization 
of all peoples and of all times. 


PAULSON, EVALINA BELDEN. From 
Creche to Creed. 936 North Harvey 
Ave., Oak Park, Ill. $1.00. 

A family builds understanding among its 
members of the nation and the world. Writ- 
ten from notes made in social service in 
this country and abroad. For high school 
students and adults. 


PEATTIE, RODERICK, ed. The Inverted 
Mountains: Canyons of the West. 
Vanguard Press, c1948. 390p. $5.00. 
(American Mountains Series). 

This volume describes the canyons of the 
Colorado Plateau. Special attention is given 


to historical geography and to contemporary 
trails in the canyon country. 


Romic, Emiry Craic. A _ Pioneer 
Woman in Alaska. Caxton Printers, 
1948. 140p. $5.00. 


The diary of a pioneer woman who ac- 
companied her husband over the rugged 
overland trail across northern Canada in 
search of better opportunity in Alaska. A 
chronicle of the hazardous and dramatic 
gold rush of our great northern territory. 


Saye, ALBERT Berry. A Constitution- 
al History of Georgia, 1732-1945. Uni- 
red of Georgia Press, c1948. 521p. 

4.50. 


A detailed study of political history done 
in an effective manner. The chronological 
balance is good, particularly as compared 
with many another monograph in state his- 
tory. 
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SPRATLING, WILLIAM. Little Mexico. 
Peter Smith, 1948. 198p. $4.00. 


The rich warmth and simplicity of village 
life in contrast_to the complexity of that 
within Mexico City is most ably and inter- 
estingly depicted. Many parts of it could be 
used by teachers to enrich studies of Latin 
America. Recommended for anyone interest- 
ed in visiting Mexico. 


TENENBAUM, JOSEPH. In Search of 
a Lost People. Beechhurst Press, 
c1948. 312p. $4.50. 


A moving account of the trials and 
tragedies of the Jewish people in Poland 
before, during, and after the German in- 
vasion. 


Toor, Frances. New Guide to Mex- 
ico, rev. ed. Crown Publishers, c1948 
270p. $2.50. 


This is a most useful guide for the pros- 
pective traveler in Mexico. In general, it is 
comprehensive and the information is ac- 
curate on markets, native food, and places 
of special interest. 


WILLIAMS, ALBERT N. Listening; a 
Collection of Critical Articles on 
Radio. University of Denver Press, 
1948. 152p. $2.75. 


A well-written, candid reflection of the 
author’s twelve years’ experience as a writ- 
er, director, and advertising consultant. 
Covers radio networks, programs, writing 
and acting, advertising, FM, television, 
transcription,. Mostly reprinted from The 
Saturday Review of Literature. 


Witson, THomas. Fluctuations in 
Income and Employment, 3d ed. Pit- 
man Publishing Corp., 1948. 217p. 
$4.00. (University of London Studies 
in Economics and Commerce). 


This book undertakes an analysis of the 
fundamental cause of the instability of ef- 
fective demand and a discussion of the 
forces which set this unstable mechanism in 
motion. It is a first-rate and scholarly treat- 
ment, as one would expect it to be. 


Woop, JAMES PLAyYSTED, ed. One 
Hundred Years Ago. Funk and Wag- 
nalls Co., 1948. 596p. $5.00 (Century 
Series in American Literature) 


This anthology, set against the background 
of the editor’s prefatory review of the year’s 
events, revivifies the world of 1848 as no 
qenereene history could. Selections range 
rom the Crockett Almanac to Thoreau’s 
Civil Disobedience and President Polk's 
Message to Congress. A bibliography indi- 
cates other publications of the year, and 
contemporary illustrations recapture the 
atmosphere of the time. 


Textbooks and Workbooks 


ANDERSON, M., and Hit, J. 
A. My Country and Yours. Steck Co., 
c1948. 347p. $2.60. 


A revision of an elementary textbook in 
American history. The maps and original 
sketches are colorful and the writing is 
generally good. The learning activities might 
well be more extensive. 
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BAKER, ARTHUR O., and MILLs, LEwIs 
H. Dynamic Biology Today. Rand Mc- 
Nally Co., c1948. 822p. 

One of the best of the newer textbooks of 


high school biology. Excellent well-chosen 
illustrations and diagrams. 


BARKER, EUGENE C., and CAVANAH, 
FRANCES. Our New Nation, Grade 5. 
pel Peterson and Co., c1948. 384p. 


_ A fifth grade history of the U.S.A. from 
its national beginnings to the present. 
Special emphasis upon the world relation- 
ships of the U.S.A. in recent times. 


BarucH, Dorotnuy, and others. You. 
Scott, Foresman and Co., c1948. 288p. 
$1.48. (Health and Personal Develop- 
ment Series). 

This is a good textbook on health, written 


on the fifth grade level. It is well organized 
in interesting units. 


Bartoo, G. C., and others. Number 
Adventures. Webster Publishing Co., 
c1948. 3 books (Stories the Numbers 
Tell; Count 5; Number Magic). 


Boppy, FRANcES M., ed. Applied 
Economic Analysis. Pitman Publish- 
ing Corp., c1948. 573p. $3.75. 


An economic problems text which builds 
upon a foundation of previous training in 
the principles, applying the latter concretely 
to the problems of economic welfare. It is a 
readable and well organized volume, both 
descriptive and analytical in nature. 


BRADLEY, CAROLYN G., and Dretz, F. 
MEREDITH. Costume and You. Inter- 
national Textbook Co., c1948. 145p. 
$2.00. (Arts and Industries Series). 


This is a combination textbook and work- 
book of costume design and personality de- 
velopment for high school students. There 
are fifteen units of study composed of fac- 
tual information, many interesting sketch 
illustrations, student activities, and sugges- 
= for evaluation. This is an excellent 

ook. 


BRUECKNER, LEO J., and _ others. 
Arithmetic We Use, Grades 3-9. John 
C. Winston Co., c1948. 7 books. 


A revised edition of one of the well- 
known arithmetic series. The authors are 
concerned about children learning the na- 
ture of our number system as well as ap- 

lication of understanding in daily living. 

he books are attractive, well-bound, and 
are based upon known research. 


Business Letters That Click; com- 
piled by the Editors and Contributors 
of Printers’ Ink. Funk and Wagnalls 
Co., c1948. 380p. $5.00. 


An excellent book which tells how to 
write business letters and contains 325 suc- 
~essful samples covering every type of com- 
mercial letter. It is down-to-earth in its 
resentation and the examples catch the at- 
ention and interest of even the casual 
observer upon thumbing through the pages. 
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CarNEY, Marie L. Etiquette in Bus- 
iness. McGraw-Hill Book Co., c1948. 
514p. $3.25. (McGraw-Hill Publica- 
tions in Business Education). 

It is well planned and provides answers to 
hundreds of questions of etiquette which 
arise. It goes into detail and covers a wide 
variety of situations, from the standpoint 
of the employer as well as the employee. 


CiarK, Harotp F. Economics. 
American Book Co., c1948. 508p. $2.48. 

A well-written, well-organized introduc- 
tory economics text written in a — which 
is clear and understandable. The ok will 
best fit the needs of those to whom it is 
primarily directed, namely, those of high 
school level. 


Cote, Luetta. Psychology of Ado- 
lescence, 3d ed. Rinehart and Co., 
1948. 650p. $4.00. 

This revision does not differ radically 
from its predecessors but is nevertheless a 
contribution to education in that new _il- 
lustrative material has been added. For 
courses in the Se of adolescence, 
this is the most suitable text. 


Compton, Ray. Freedom’s Frontier. 
Lyons and Carnahan, c1948. Book I 
and II. 

A well-illustrated set of social studies 


textbooks written in a popular, easy to read 
style on a junior high level. 


Daw, Sewarp E., and others. Mak- 
ing Friends. Beckley-Cardy Co., c1948. 
187p. $1.32. (Successful Living Series). 

The second reader of a series designed 
“to help the child to live more abundantly 
and adequately in his social environment.” 
Good supplementary reading for social 
studies units. 


Dawson, Cart A., and GeTrys, WaR- 
NER E. An Introduction to Sociology, 
3d ed. Ronald Press Co., c1948. 764p. 


$5.00 

This is a revised edition of a much-used 
text for beginning sociology courses. The 
rewriting and reorganization of materials 
has resulted in a better balanced work than 
reviously. This book should be examined 
by all teachers of introductory sociology as 
a potential text. 


DuGGAN, STEPHEN. A Student’s Text- 
book in the History of Education, 3d 
ed. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1948. 513p. $2.75. 

In 1916 this started out to be a very good 
elementary text in the history of education. 


This is its current effort to remain up-to- 
date. 


FroMAN, Lewis A. Introduction to 

Business. Richard D. Irwin, 1948. 601p. 

$4.25. 

The author attempts to get the beginning 

‘ student to appreciate the function and re- 

: sponsibility of business enterprise, to under- 
stand the activities which make up our 
business system, and to realize the impor- 
tance of the study he is just beginning. 
The book is well written and should go far 
toward achieving these objectives. 
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Gararp, Ira D. An Introduction to 
Organic Chemistry, 3d ed. John 
Wiley and Co., 1948. 396p. $3.50. 


The third revision of a college textbook 
designed to be used one semester, but which 
cannot be covered adequately in that time. 
It is clearly written, has a number of il- 
lustrations, and a short laboratory guide. 


Gist, P., and Hasert, L. A. 
Urban Society, 3d ed. Thomas Y. Cro- 
well Co., c1948. 570p. $3.75. 


This is a rather complete revision of a 
very popular text in the field of urban 
sociology. In order to provide a rounded 
picture of city life, the authors have not 
only utilized data of a strictly sociological 
character but have also drawn heavily from 
materials of immediate concern to historians, 
economists, political scientists, social work- 
ers, geographers, social psychologists, and 
other specialists. 


GODSHALL, W. LEon, ed. Principles 
and Functions of Government in the 
United States. Van Nostrand, Inc., 
1948. 1,121p. $5.00. 


An introductory text which treats the 
study of American government as an in- 
tegrated whole as it operates on national, 
state, and local levels. e volume helps the 
students to understand the institutions and 
processes embodied in the American system 
and their organizational and operational 
problems. An excellent introduction to a 
most intricate field of study. 


GRIMM, Maset Rockwoop, and 
others. The Old World Grade 6. Row, 
Peterson and Co., c1948. 448p. $2.20. 


A well-written and nicely illustrated chil- 
dren's history designed especially to show 
the historical background of American his- 
tory. There are stories for each chapter and 
a number of learning exercises which em- 

hasize the relevance of the materials to 

e today. 


Grout, Rutu E. Health Teaching in 
Schools, for Teachers in Elementary 
and Secondary Schools. W. B. Saun- 
ders Co., 1948. 320p. $4.00. 


Helpful in school health programs both 
on elementary and high school levels. One 
of the strongest chapters is the application 
of educational principles and procedures to 
the health education field. 


HARTLEY, LODWICK, and LabDu, AR- 
THUR. Patterns in Modern Drama. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948. 496p. $3.50. 


Prepared for junior college students, this 
volume offers seven lays representing 
modern realism, naturalism, expressionism 
fantasy, farce, melodrama, and domestic 
comedy. Four of the plays are American. 
Introductory discussions are simple and 
helpful. 


Hockett, Homer Carey. Introduc- 
tion to Research in American History, 
2d ed. Macmillan Co., 1948. 179p. $3.00. 


This second edition of a widely-used and 
valuable handbook is largely unaltered. 
There is some improvement as a result of 
the addition of a ten-page appendix of 
notes and comments. 
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Hooper, ALFRED, and GRISWOLD, 
Auice L. A Modern Course in Trigo- 
nometry. Henry Holt and Co., c1948. 
101p. 


A text in trigonometry. One wonders why 
the discussion of computation with approx- 
imate numbers was relegated to the appen- 
dix. 


KRAKOWER, HyMaN. Tests and Meas- 
urements Applied to Nursing Edu- 
cation. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, c1949. 
179p. $3.50. 


This book sets forth in clear and simple 
style the basic techniques involved in — 
tests, preparing data and presentation an 
example data. An excellent contribution to 
the material on statistics as used in Educa- 
tion. 


LANSING, Marion. America in the 
World. D. C. Heath and Co., c1949. 
704p. $2.96. 


A new textbook for junior high school. It 
traces the course of American tory from 
1776 to the present with a definite emphasis 
upon America’s relations with the rest of 
the world. The format is attractive; the 
learning activities which follow each unit 
are thoughtfully conceived. 


Locke, Louis G., and others, eds. 
Introduction to Literature. Rinehart 
and Co., c1948. 592p. $2.75. 


This is an attractive text and contains 
many fine pieces. Just why these are here 
and others are not—the usual consideration 
where anthologies are invloved—piques. And 
the allotments are somewhat of a a 
98 pages of almost six hundred to urber 
pS ugent, The Male Animal, for instance. 
But, if you don’t worry about such things, 
a varied and rewarding selection. 


Maxey, CHESTER C. The American 
Problem of Government, 5th ed. Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1949. 
651p. $4.25. 


This book approaches American govern- 
ment from the viewpoint of political fun- 
damentals and _ stresses principles and 
problems rather than the structure of gov- 
ernment. The sections dealing with political 
fundamentals and historical development 
are especially well done, as are the chap- 
ters —— with the relationships between 
government and liberty, business, the farm- 
er and the worker. 


Morcan, FRANK M. Differential and 
Integral Calculus. American Book Co., 
c1948. 394p. $3.25. 

A very teachable text for a first course 
in calculus. The pupil has been kept in 


mind at all times in the presentation of the 
material. 


NEWKIRK, Louis V., and JOHNSON, 
WiLt1aM H. The Industrial Arts Pro- 
gram. Macmillan Co., 1948. 357p. $5.50. 

This book outlines and explains an indus- 
trial arts program from the first rade 
through senior high school. It is plainly 
written and easily read. Lists of appropriate 
projects for the various grades are given. 


Numbers for You, Books A and B. 
Lyons and Carnahan, c1948. 2 vols. 


O’Hara, Jay L. Money and Banking. 
a Publishing Corp, c1948. 671p. 


A comprehensive text designed specially 
for those taking their first course in the 
field. It presents an admirable balance be- 
tween the functions of money and banking 
in the economic system and blends excep- 
tionally well the materials of history, cur- 
rent facts and basic principles. 


Oostinc, Henry J. The Study of 
Plant Communities. W. H. Freeman 
and Co., 1948. 389p. $4.50. 


Probably the best elementary textbook of 
plant ecology now extant. 


OrreEY, Leste. The Foundations of 
Harmony and Composition. Isaac Pit- 
man and Sons, 1948. 137p. 


An excellent text which gives basic har- 
monic material merging into a consideration 
of compositional problems. Exercises given 
are splendid, however, with too much em- 
phasis on figured bass. 


PETTENGILL, Rogert B. Price Eco- 
aoe Ronald Press Co., c1948. 483p. 


This new text is a broad and thorough 
non-mathematical treatment of price theory 
designed for the intermediate economic 
theory level. The theoretical discussion is 
concrete and realistic and is ably merged 
with the institutional approach to economics. 
A helpful book for any serious study of 
economic life. 


PIERCE, WILLIS Conway, and HaEN- 
IscH, Epwarp LautTH. Quantitative 
Analysis, 3rd ed. John Wiley and Sons, 
1948. 520p. $3.75. 


The third edition of a widely-used college 
textbook of quantitative analysis. ts 
problems have been increased considerably. 


Roeum, A. WESLEY, and others. The 
Record of Mankind. D. C. Heath and 
Co., c1949. 744p. $3.60. 


A new high school world history text 
based in part upon Webster and Wesley’s 
World Civilization. The book is sound, well- 
written_and the illustrations are unusually 
good. Parallel pictures illustrate the con- 
tributions of earlier cultures to our own. For 
the most part it is a history of western 
civilization with a chapter and section in- 
serted on the Far East. 


Ross, Hersert H. A Textbook of 
Entomology. John Wiley and Sons, 
1948. 532p. $6.00. 


A textbook organized on the plan of giv- 
ing an over-all picture of the different fields 
of entomology without over emphasizing 
any one. This makes this book a fine intro- 
duction for college students who will later 
take more courses in entomology but, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, not so useful as a 
textbook stressing economic and taxonomic 
phases for students who are able to take 
only a single course in entomology. 


Rucu, Fioyp L., and WarRREN, NEIL. 
Working With Psychology, 3d ed. 
Scott, Foresman and Co., c1948. 311p. 

Working With Psychology provides an in- 
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teresting and instructive workbook for use 
with the textbook, Psychology and Life, by 
Floyd Ruch. Ruch, working with his col- 
league, Neil Warren, has done an excellent 
job. A large amount of supplementary ma- 
terial, such as films, is mentioned. 


ScHIROKAUER, ARNOLD. Deutsche 
Kulturepochen; redacted by George 
Nordmeyer. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1949. 
283p. $3.50. 


Twelve essays on German life and culture, 
i ijusted in sentence structure to inter- 
mediate German reading ability. The basic 
vocabulary is supplemented by a “Visible 
Vocabulary”; words listed in the order of 
their appearance with contextual meaning. 
Useful for classes composed of mature stu- 
dents interested in Germany as well as in 
the language. 


SHaTTucK, Marquis E. Beacon 
Lights of Literature, Books 4 and 5. 
Iroquois Publishing Co., c1948. 2 vols. 
(Gateway to Adventure; Roads to 
Anywhere). 


The publishers state that selections in 
these two new volumes have been grouped 
into units which provide content as recom- 
mended by the National Council of the 
Teachers of English. No mention is made of 
controlled vocabulary, although unusual 
words are footnoted and explained. Binding 
is good, format poor. Very few illustrations 
are in color. Each selection is followed by 
questions and answers, which procedure 
seems to indicate the selections are to be 
“studied” rather than read for appreciation 
and enjoyment. 


SmitH, Etta THEA. Exploring Biol- 
ogy, 3d ed. Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1949 607p. $3.28. 


One of the best of the many excellent 
modern high school textbooks in biology. 
Organized on the unit plan with the idea of 
securing better basic understanding. Each 
unit consists of several problems. The tech- 
nical vocabulary is reduced to the minimum. 


SORENSON, HERBERT. Psychology in 
Education, 2d ed. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1948. 535p. $4.00. 

A revision of the 1940 text. New chapters 


on mental health of the teacher and on basic 
motives have been added. Each chapter con- 
tains a preliminary section on what to look 
for, study questions, and references. Ap- 
ndix on statistical concepts and powery. 
o pictorial or graphic materials. Fair but 
inferior to certain others in the field. 


TuHorPE, Louts P., and Katz, BARNEY. 
The Psychology of Abnormal Behav- 
ior. Ronald Press Co., c1948. 877p. 
$6.00. 

Abnormal behavior is approached in 
terms of its dynamics. Besides the customary 
material, the book contains sections on the 
war neuroses, on principles and techniques 
of therapy, and a rather extended treatment 
of = psychoses. Highly recommended 
asa 


WEATHERLY, Epwarp H., and others. 
The Heritage of European Literature. 
Ginn and Co., c1948. Vol. I and II. 
$5.00 ea. 
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This is a very fine anthology, rich in 
content and as representative as could be. 
There are, as always, regrettable omissions. 
But the beginning student of European 
literature will have a valuable and signifi- 
cant contact. Exceptionally fine. 


_ Wiser, Gorpon O. Industrial Arts 
in General Education. International 
Textbook Co., 1948. 353p. $3.50. 

This is a basic text providing a master 
plan of organizational procedure for In- 
dustrial Arts teachers and administrators. 
This book should prove valuable to teachers 
in the tield and as a text for college classes. 


ZINK, HaroLtp. A Survey of Ameri- 
can Government. Macmillan Co., 1948. 
809p. $4.75. 

A basic text in American government 
stressing the development, characteristics, 
achievements, and the major problems of 
the American type of democracy on 
national, state, and local levels. The book is 
designed for college courses in which there 
is not adequate time to cover all the details 
and complexities of American government. 
It is notable for the inclusiwn of numerous 
charts and graphs. 


Publications Received 


American Council of E/Jucation. 
Wanted: 30,000 Instructors for Com- 
munity Colleges. American Council of 
Education, c1949. 52p. $1.00. 


_ American Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Opportunities in Home Econom- 
ics. Washington, American Home Ec- 
onomics Association, c1949. 28p. 75 
cents. 


BayNnTon-Power, H. How to Com- 
pose Music, 2d ed. Pitman Publishing 
Corp., 1948. 90p. $2.50. 


Burns, ARTHUR F. Wesley Mitchell 
and the National Bureau. National 
Bureau of Economic Research, 1949. 
107p. (29th Annual Report). 


CAMERON, SISTER Mary Davin. The 
College of Notre Dame of Maryland. 
1895-1945. Declan X. McMullen Co., 
c1947. $3.00. 


DALE, JOHN B., and Date, Macpa- 
LENE L. Cours Elementaire de Fran- 
cais. D. C. Heath and Co., 1949. 483p. 


EDMAN, IRWIN. Arts and the Man. 
New American Library, 1949. 144p. 35 
cents. (A Mentor Book). 


FROEHLICH, CLIFForRD P. Evaluating 
Guidance Procedures, a Review of the 
Literature. Federal Security Agency, 
1949. 26p. 


Goetz, DELLA. Education in Venezu- 
ela. Federal Security Agency, 1948. 
104p. 30 cents. (Federal Security 
Agency Bulletin No. 14). 
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George Peabody College for Teachers 
Calendar for Year 1949-50 


Fall Quarter, 1949 


September 26, 27, Monday, Tuesday Fall quarter begins, registration 
September, 28, Wednesday Classwork begins 
September 30, Friday Last day to register for fall quarter 
November 24, Thursday Thanksgiving 
December Saturday _... Fall quarter ends 


Winter Quarter, 1950 


January 2, Monday Winter quarter begins, registration 
January 3, Tuesday Classwork begins 
January 6, Friday Last day to register for winter quarter 
February 18, Saturday Founder's Day 
Me ch 16, Thursday Winter quarter ends 


Spring Quarter, 1950 


March 20, Monday Spring quarter begins, registration 
March 21, Tuesday Classwork begins 
March 23, Thursday Last day to register for spring quarter 
June 2, Friday. _.... Convocation 


Summer Quarter, 1950 


June 12, 13, Monday, Tuesday Summer quarter begins, registration 

July 4, Tuesday Holiday 

July 14, Friday _. First term ends 

July 14, Friday Registration for second term 

August 18, Friday _.Convocation 
* 


FOR BULLETIN AND OTHER INFORMATION, WRITE: 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
NASHVILLE 4, TENNESSEE 
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Koom ta Koam 
vou travel 


Do you get tired from too much sitting? . . / 
Do you like plenty of leg and arm room? .. © 
Do comfort, safety, dependability and spa: 
ciousness rank high on your travel “must” 
list? Then when you travel, go by train. 


Take a relaxing stroll through the cars. . ¢ 
stop a while and visit with friends in other 
parts of the train. Enjoy a game of cards of 
a refreshing drink in the club car. In the 
quiet atmosphere of the diner order from 
a menu the food you want—food prepared 
on the train and served to you at the peak 
of its tasty goodness. 


Yes, for solid comfort that makes any trip 
a travel treat, go by train...via_ the 


N.C. & St. L. 


The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway 
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